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ABSTRACT 

Relative to other urbanized areas, the Lover Rio 
Grande Valley of. Texas consistently ranks at the bottom in regard to 
almost every objective indicator of socioeconomic welfare: per capita 
income, educational attainment, employment, and health and housing 
conditions. The 1970 census discovered that approximately one-half of 
its population, comprised primarily of Mexican Americans, fell below 
government designated" poverty thresholds. Based on a multidimensional 
approach, including assessment of the region and population in 
dynamic and longitudinal terms rather than as static entities, this 
paper provides a broad overview of the region's poverty through the 
synthesis of existing literature and data. The paper provides a brief 
sketch of the Vailey; addresses the nature and extent of real poverty 
(the poverty status accorded on the . basis of income below government 
established criteria) in the region by reference to data on income, 
education, employment, housing and health; addresses the guestion of 
regulated poverty (the diffetential distribution of real poverty 
across ethnic *or racial groups) via a historical discussion of the 
region as an ethnically stratified social system; and, stimulated by 
the relative poverty concept (calls attention tc cultural definitions 
and individual subjective ^valuations of poverty status) , establishes 
the hypothesis that the region may be sociologically approached as a 
"staging area", characterized by five on-going and interrelated 
mobility patterns. (NQ) j 
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POVERTY IN THE' LOWER RfO GRANDE VALLEY OF TEXAS: HISTORICAL AND CONTEMPORARY 
DIMJE^JSIONS 1 # ' \ 

Se Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas has 'gained notoriety, "in recent 

. ' k • ' ■ * * a ; 

years as one of. the poorest regions. If not the poorest region In the United 
States. Relative to other urban i zed , areas , the "Val ley" consistently ranks 
at the bo\fom In regard to almost every objective* indicator of socioeconomic 
welfare: per capita income, educational attainment, employment, and health 
an^ housing conditions. Indeed, th$ 1970 census discovered that approximately 
one-half of the local population fell beneath government designated poverty 
thresholds. , . . \ 

The purpose of this paper is to provide a broad overview of poverty in 
this .region through the synthesis of exl sting 1 iterature and data. In devel- 
oping this synthesis we hope to illustrate that poverty in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley should not be approached as a unidimensional problem — but one 
which transcends evaluation oh the basis of economic criteria alone. Neither 
should poverty be viewed in static terms, terms-which neglect basic patterns 
of dynamism and which fal 1 to al low^for longitudinal analyses. Such a view 
precludes the assessment of this population as a stable entity or as merely - 
a category into which people tend to enter, leave, remain out of over time, 
or possibly return to at a latei; date. Finally, a.l 1 too 6f ten, poverty is 
conceptualized as a special problem -- an aberration or anomaly basically 
isolated from the normal functionlngs of an otherwise heal thy social* order. 
Consequently, it is thought to be capable of amelioration through such devices 
as general education, job training, and attempts to raise motivation toward 
achievement. We suggest, on the other hand, that pervasive regional poverty 
is the more or less inevitable offspringpf prevailing sociopolitical struc- 
tures and processes compounded by demographic and geographical considerations , 



and therefore, will' not lite/ly be altered in, significant rtiagnitude through 
reliance on traditional individualistic approaches. 

The general organising concepts for this overview are borrowed from 

* 1 
Stoddard's recent analysis of poverty along the U,S. -Mexico border.* Stoddard 

posits that research and policy should be sensitized to three broad dimen- 
sions: real pfov^/ty, regulated poverty, and relative poverty. - Real poverty 
refers to poverty status accorded on the basis of income below government: 
established c/iteria. Guidelines defining real poverty are variable according 
tb such factors as family size, place of residence, etc., and are periodically 
revised to reflect cost of living changes. In I960 for a normal urban family 
of four the designated poverty line was $3,000". Whereas the poverty thres- { 
hold h^d only risen i to $3,715 by 1970, »t Is now set* at $6,200, Regulated 
poyerty refers to the differential distribution-, of real poverty across ethnic 
or racial groups. A system of regulated poverty is said to^exist when cross- 
ethnic income ineqaal i ties are related to differential institutional access, 
and cannot be accounted for by disparities in objective job related require- 
ments. That is, regulated poverty is a function of ethnic discrimination. 
The last concept, relative poverty, is an admi ttedly nebulous one and, as 
Stoddard notes, cannot be a substitute for real poverty criteria. However, 
it may have utility in explaining why not all low-income people relate to 
their plight along similar lines. Relative poverty essential ly calls atten- 
tion " .to-, cultural" definitions and . individual subjective evaluations of poverty 

status. . J 

The paper consists of three .distinct parts. After providing a thumbnail 

\ ■ 

sketch of the Valley, the first section addresses the nature and extent of 
real poverty in the region by reference to data on income, education, employ- 
ment, housing, and health. The question of regulated poverty is of primary 



consideration in the second section wherein we pursue a historical discussion 
of the region as an ethnical ly stratified social system. The final section, 
stimulated by the relative poverty concept,* establ ishes the hypothesis that ^ 
the region may be sociologically approached as a ''staging area'V 1 one charac- 
terized by on-going and interrelated mobility patterns at several basic levels 

The Region , v 

r . 

f The Lower Rio Grande Valley is a relatively unambiguous area; Valley 
identity \i based on a uniform topography coupled with population concentra- 
tion and social .isolation. Topographically, it is not a valley (no^rooun- 
tains or hilTs enclose it)-, But rather a delta plain about eighty , mi les wide 
anci forty miles deep. Secondly, in comparison to the rest of Souih Texas, 
the Valley is a highly urbanized area; Val ley population is concentrated in 
a more or less contiguous string of communities ranging from Mission on the 
west to Brownsville at the southernmost tip. In addition, great expanses of 
flat, arid, andsparsely settled brushlands isolate the regipn from other 
Texas urban centers of any size; for example, tHfe nearest large city, Corpus 
Christi; is over 130 miles from the closest Val ley city, and San Antonio and 
Houston are 240 and 330 miles away. 

Although the Valley remains a frontier outpost within th* U.S., °it shares 
a boundary v^ith' one of the fastest growing areas of Mexicc^ -The northern 
slice of the state of Tamaul i pas has become in recent yea/s a significant 
trade, tourist, and, industrial center for the Jtexican ^economy. . Population 
growth wi\thin its two largest cities, Matamoros and Reynosa, has been drama- 
tic; between 1 950-1 970^ Matamoros grew from 45,846 to 139,318, and Reynosa 
from 34,087 to 137,383. Present-day estimates place the Matamoros and 
Reynosa populations at 265,000 and 195,000, respectively (see Table 1 for an 
overview of Matamoros- Reynosa and Valley population figures). Much of this^n 



gVo^th can. be attributed ko agricultural change s-tfifch in 'the Mexican interior 
,* wh hch^fjave dr-i yen, people. ojff the land, the concomitant lure of job oppor- 
. . *W|?t>!5* along the border, and a con tempo raryN population* explosion raging 
throughout Mexico/* - '' T "''"*• ' •' 

• . ' ' . , ' . v / ' \ ' : 

/ In mafny respects r-the future of the Valley is tied to that of northern 
Tamaul ipas;*' the soci s pcul tiiraTand economic interdependelnc^of the two sides ^ 

v is unquestionably^ profound. /Furthermore, many of the VaUey's problems are,' 
to an extent, consequences of economic ^ar^ demographic' pressures within 
Mexico which materialize at the borde^r. \ An, even more analytically. ^ seful * % 
def ini tjon'of regional i ty, therefore, would include that land area and hal f 

-million people di rectly south of the Rip Grande. Both sides, in fact, shoqjd 

be considered as a single "functional unit' 1 . Nevertheless, the lack of 

\ v. / ■ v ' ' . / t 

comparable 7 data often renders such analyses difficult to Effect. Little % 

■ w .« # - -i « ' 

reliable demotjraphi c data on t Tamaul ipas* is available; for example, government 
generated "figures on unemployment are totally unbelievable, the 1 970 census 
failed to publ i sh data on incomes , etc. 

.Val ley population numbers 421 ,633 according to the 1975 'census* est i.mate. 
This figure represents an overall increase of approximately 25% since 1970, 
despite a slight decrease between 1960-1970. Most residents live in either > 
of iwo counties-, Hidajgo {227,853) and Cameron (176,931), with the Remainder 
(16,8^9) in V/illac/ County. Over 25% reside injrural areas of .the region. 
Of the thjj^y- three cities and towns in the Valley, the fhree largest account 
for 37% of the total population; Brownsville (72,157), McAl len (48,563) , and^ 
Harl ingen; (40y^23) . These cities have absorbed*most of the post;- 1970 growth 
with 1 the; smaller towns remaining aboiit the sam^. f ■ - i . 

1 The population of the Valley is characterize^ by some rather unique and 
extreme seasonal fluctuations. Therefore, analyses based on the above figures 



should be cautiously regarded. During the months between fall and spring, 
the Valley -Is home for approximately 100,000 migrant farm workers and family 
members. The Valley also contains during the same months a growing pppula- 
tion (now estimated at 35,000) of "Winter Texans, 11 retired Anglo Americans 
^principally from the Midwpst whq migrate to the area Jo take- advantage of jts/ 
mild Novembec^t^j&pri 1 climate. Much larger numbers of short-term tourists 
(estimated at 310,000), stay in the Valley from several days to several weeks. 
Additionally, an uncounted but probably sizeable ''shadow population 11 consist- 

ing of undocumented Mexi c'ans res ides in the region. ) •■' ■ > 

I ■ ■ , .■''-*..■ » * 

Mexican Americans comprise numerical minorities In most places in the 
Southwest. Within the Valley* howevejc, Mexican Americans are the predominate 
ethnic category by a Tour to one ratio, indeed, In no other urbanized region 
of the U.S. (aside from the up-river city of Laredo, ^exas) do Mexican Ameri- > 
cans make up such an overwhelmingly large proportion of the population. The 
1970 census reports that about 78& of Valley residents are Mexican American, 
while 22fc.are Anglo American .(white, but not of Mexican descent^. Blacks 
form less than ]% of the total". Evidence al so^sugges ts that the reg>idn i s 
becoming increasingly Mexican Amerrcafvj 1 ibetween 1960-1970, the Anglo-American 
population d£cl ined 35%, whereas the number of Mexican Americans ros>e by 10%. 

/ ■ ' ' ■ "V-;" ; \ / ' / . ' 

Real Poverty in* the Lower Rio Grande Valley • * 

Income 

,/ ■ ■ , . v • . 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley falls at the bottom of U.S. urbanized areas < 
as measured in. terms of income. Local family incomes were about half that 
of the 1970 national mediarffV Furthermore (as shown in Table 2), rather than 
displaying comparative improvement between 1960-1970, incomes^actual ly de- 
cl ined* relative to the national median. Of^U SMSAs in the U.S. , Cameron 



\ • . 6 

V * " • .; . ' 

and Hidalgo counties annually rank as the lowest in/per capita incomes (see 



•Table '3)-. In 1959 and ) 969, thieve count ies"a.yeraged roughly half of the 
national ^flptf re. Statistics just -pub! ished for 1 976 reveal thatsuch pro- 

\ • .' ' * 

portional distributions have been maintained. However, perhaps more impor- " 
tantly, these figures also show that the income gap between the Valley and 
5 the rest of the United States" has- dram'a'ti caMy >creased since 1 970. Whereas 
the absolute per individual income difference between the valley, an^ the U.S. 
in 1969 was roughly $1,500, the gap by 1976 was approximately $3,000 in ? 
Cameron County and $3,500 in Hidalgo County. Thus it appears that despite 
the 1 highly touted economi c .growth that has transpired in the region since 
1970, the general economi c condi tion of the overal 1 local populat ion actual ly 
; has worsened in comparison to that of the'u.S. population during this period! 

Roughly half of v al 1 , Val ley people are poor . According to the 1970 census, 
162,812 local residents, orp 48.6% of the total regional' population, did not v 
have enough income to raise them above federal poverty ^gti i del ines (see Table 
H). This ^ure is over two and one-half times the Texas rate (1.8.8&1 ,• and J 
three and one.- half times the incidence pf ^pverty nation-wide (l£.7%). ^Pdber.r 
ty among individual s in the region ranged from a high of 57.2% in rural \ 
Willacy County to a lowof'j46.0% in Cameron County. ' ^ 

Family incomes were abysmal 1 y low in 1970; k0.7% of al 1 Val ley \f ami 1 ies , 
i.e. -29,237 family units, were found to be poor (see Table A). An additional 
10%. of all families had earnings of only 25% above the poverty level and' thus 
.formed the "near poor 11 - f ami 1 ies which would fall beneath *thV poverty Tine • 
whep' confronted with immediate^extenuatirjg financial ci rcumstahces. Further- ' 
more, over 35% of all local households might be characterized as living in 
"extreme poverty" as they had incomes of only three-fourths the poverty 
threshold. Poverty' among families, as that noted ,above for individual's, 

f " ' " \' V 



ranged from an fextreme of 46. ]% in Wi ltacy, *»2.0% in Hidalgo, to 38. 5% in 
Camerori. Other poverty- related demographic indicators include: a high^T^ 
dependency ratio (7?. 3), an uncommonly hi^h bi rth rate '(over 30 annual births 
per 1,000 population, roughly 175% of the lactational rate), and a rela- : 
tively^gh ratio £f female-headed poverty households (approximately 22%).** \ 
Attesting to, the .impact of this high birth rate \s the finding that Wj% of 
all poor families contained six- or morechildren. Old age, oh the other hand, 

does not appear a£ a strong correlate of poverty status as only 1% of the 

'■ . * * > ' 

poor .were 65 years or older. ^ 

•■ Although poverty character izes the ^1 ley as a social region, it is not 
an evenly distributed phenomenon across ethnic groups. In terms of total 
Val\^y population, Mexican Americans form a numerical majority but they aire, 
"for the tnost part, a social minori ty - one grossly over- represented within 
the lowest socioeconomic ranks'. Hypothetical ly, assuming an equal distri- 

< ■ ■ r 

button of poverty across ethnic groups, there should be roughly 35*000 Anglo 

* ' ■ o ' • • ' . ' A- ■ . 

Americans and 128,000 Mexican Americans of poverty status.. Despite these 

, .-. ; * ': . i ' • ■ .. 

expected frequencies we in fact find 'that xiboyt .1^9)000 Mexican Americans 
are poor, while only 1 Z>50& Anglo Americans are of equivalent status. This 
is to say that ^ regional poverty is 'essential ly a Mexican-Amei>can phenomenon .> f 



Over 90% of the poor are of Mexican ethrji city f > s^<5ng / the 29^000+ local / 

s 

/■ 



ie^e 

are of Mexican ancestry (see Table 5)- Over 50%' of all Mexican American/ 



€amifies with poverty level incomes, about 26,000- or 90% of the^e families, 



fami 1 ies are poor ; whereas among Anglo-Ameri can^fami lies only 14% are ^o ceite- 

.. \ ' : . > . /•. 

gor i zed. , ; J ' . ■ < 

• . . ' ■ . </•. * • 

At the other end of the reported income spectrum, inequalities between 

■ '■/ ' ■ ' ' • ' 

ethnic groups/d imin i sb but nonetheless remain great. Oft those families 

" . . / .' . " 

earnFng more than $10,000 in 1970, e.g., only 39%' Were Mexican/American. 



Higher-income Mexican-American earnings are largely concentrated at inter-' ^ 
■j . . . • ' ■ 

mediate levels; of all families in the $10, 000-$ 15, 000. bracket," Mexican Amer- ' 

icans lade up W of the total. Conversely, Mexican-American fanij 1 let ac* 

counted fo^orilY3bfc of all units earning more than $15,000. ' r 

If there -fc^ one bright* note concerning the # regional situation, it lies - 

v ^ in statistics comparing the I960 and 1970 poverty populations (sedf Tabte-6). ; 

These findings suggest that poverty rates declined over the decadeNuitflia 

both ethnTc groups. In I960, approximately 70* of aU Mejcican-Am^Axatr^fami- 

• . / ' ; - A 

lies were defined as poor, while poverty among Anglo-American families was 

' .' \ f ^ 1 

reported to be roughly ^k%. ^levertheless, when comparing ethni c poverty 

ratios ^or I960 and 1970, we find jthat local poverty has become an tncreas- 

; ingly Mexi can^^^ri can phenomenon. * : 1 

< s " ' - ' / . * ' ' " ' " : /\ ■ ' /' 

Educational ^t^tay-nme^t / . , ^ - * \ 

N ?^ r u nexpectedly Agi ven the above poverty figures, deficits in education- 
al attainment character r?e the regional Mexicans-American population (s$e Table 
7). Wheo compared to Anglo-American residents, these defici ts are particu- 
laMy evident. Median years (1970) completed for Mexican Americans (25 years 
and over) in Cameron County was 6.0 among males and 5*7 years among 'females, 
and in Hidalgo County 5.2 and 4.9 years/ ^Fligh school graduated among this 
papulation were 20. 9% and. 16. 1% in Cameron and Hidalgo counties, - respectively. 

s - Edycatiorjal attainment for regional Anglos differs dramatically. Median 

school years completed fn Camerbn and Hidalgo counties werte compact ively 
^ / much higher than those ambng" Mexican* Amexteafis (+1 2 median years). >0f aH 

t . Anglos- in t&ese counties, 62* completed high school; Even^these figures, 

.; / > * ' - * ^ . 

however, faM to eniphasize schooling differences between tiie two groups. If 
educational attainment ratios relative to general population proportions are' 
, v considered, .the educational differential betimes even more apparent. As noted; 



' ) 
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■ ■■■■ ' • .• . I ' • • 

Mexican Americans outnumber Anglos approximately four to one.» This propor- 
tlon Is maintained in educational systems up to the tenth grade, However, 

• ' ■■; / ' • ,■: . , • - ■ ' < 

fay high school graduation^ we \flnd six Anglos to every five Mexican Americans, 



When those who have obtained. a col lege degree are' considered, the differences 
are even more pronounced: six Anglos graduate for every four Mexican Ameri- 



cans • . . . 



t 



Although there Is some evidence to suggest that educational attainment 
^has improved in^ theV, last decade for tHe local Mexican Amer ican population, 
particularly in "the area of higher education, a 1977 survey of defined low- 
income Brownsvi 1 1e barrios paints a dismal pictured. Over k0% of all barrio 



.adults had not completed elementary school. - Less than 20% had graduated from 

■ ■«..»«.'■ 

high school, and no more than k% of all adults had attended college/ 

j " '■ ■ . 

Enrollment in Valley universi ty and junior col lege systems has increased 

considerably since 1970, Open admissions policy, the only requirement being 
a high schooK-d^gree or G.E.D., has resulted in young Mexi can Americans no 
longer necessarily being excluded from the opptfrtuni ties afforded by a college 
degree. However, high school .drop-out* rates' continue- to be high, e.g. , the * 
Blrownsiyi 1 le* school system estimates that 30% of its students do not graduate- 
Attrition rates at the college level also appear to" be extreme. Enrollment 
figures for the local junior college underline this trend; approximately 2,000 
freshmen attended clpsses In the fal 1 of 1977, whi le less^than half that 
number enrolled as sophomores. *Many entering freshmen, despite h i gh motiva- 

tion,* are ill-prepared for-' rigorous study - often they are not equipped with 

* ', ~ h * ^ 

' ?* * 0 •> ■ ..-4- 

the basic reading and study skills necessary to succeed in college, |fi many # 

< ' . ' %. < ■ V, ■ ' #.'.>. ' " 

• *" * * 

cases, also, economic pressures to support parents or the i r own f ami 1 ies are . 

• r .v ' \ ■ ' [ . ' •, ' ^ . 
great, and they are general ly forced-to sacijj f ice valuable study /t/me, for 

.' . . • ' • ■ • " A ' " ' * 

work at minimum wage. . * , ^ • 

■ ■ i f 

. / ' , v r- . 1 x - ■ - • / , 



Employment and the Economy ' • .. / .' ;.,/*. .'• /.^V/.^'-^v'..'' 
. . ' • ' Regional unemployment and subemploynfent rates reflect the t'nfluttce 
of Valley economic growth and development as weM as significant .shifts 
In population. " Jobs in. the agr icul tura'l sector, "mainstay of the economy 
since the ear^y 1?00' s, are actual ly^decl inihg'. NeV industries have not 
. gene ra ted enough jobs to keep pace with the g raw i ng: 1 abor 'f oVce .'. Major 
population 'shifts to the city fr^m rural areas and smaM towns, inrmi g rati 
from Mexico, and a high resident .population bi rth rate all have dramati- 
cal ly increased the potential. labor\ force in the urban areas* 'This jarge 
surplus labor force with few effective unions has kept wages low. • Even 
a considerable upswing Jo the number of v jobs v (such as that occurring since 
^70)_ would probably^ ha/ve little effect\»n regional poverty. 

Regional unemployment historically -has been about ".twice that of 
the state in. general , and data show that this gap is widening. The 



total number of 'those, employed in the -labor f o r/e'- con 1 1 nues ' to g row , 
• the Valley labor>»f.Orce r in 1 97^ was. 1^5,035 and in 1976\t was 159,99^3; 
this figure is prdjected for 1978 to be approximately 1 7.0,000. 8 However, 
unemployment f igures have sVWarly increased. Unemployment in 1976 in' 
Cameron and ifidalgo count iesjwas 8.9% and lM*, and by 1977 had increased 
to rates of 11 A% and 11 . 3%, .respectively ' - '• :'%"•:)• v.^'.v'' ^ 

The subempioymerrf rates ; Iwh ich i ncl ude* unemp 1 oynnyit £i gu res, the 
underemployed, t^e /working poor, discouraged persons, and: the sub- 
employed, or those* who work but are receiving food stamps , repeal the •■' 
totals effects of a nascent economy which has historical ly sought and ', 
exploited a labor surplus and in recent years has faYled to kee^p pace; 
wi th population growth. Government-Generated figures , atimi-ttedly v&ry • 
^conservative estimates, suggest that in 1 97^ there wak a sub -employed ^ 



regional labor force Jn excess of 35, 000\; This is to say that at the/ 
minimum In the 3-Xounty area, approximately 1 out of /. of aril adults who 
wanted I to work either did not 'work or were working but earning an in- 

U*&i$*aie wage. I : 

¥.■ 

r Agriculture historically has-been the Valley's primary employer. 

$ . • ' ' j 

During the 1960's,,an estimated .one- thi rd of all employment was related 

; . - • • .x * • \ . 

to farming activities, services, and food processing; agriculture accounted 
^for about one-half of all direct and indirect sales 'and employment. 9 - 

Direct employment in agriculture, however, has dramaycal ly de.crjea v sed in 
.^he past decade due to decYeasing amounts of cultivated land, and most . s 
- importantly, 'increasing farm mechanization." Seasonal farm.employriient has 
/dropped 63*. Farm jobs relative to the total labor force presently range 

from approximately 20^ in April, the peak/harvest period, to about 12% in 

August. While year around farm jobs increased, by over 35% statewide; 

such work diminished by 3$ locally. 

The agricultural work force-from 1 97 1 * to the present has remained 

** * 

fltore or l^ss constant; in Cameron County, for instance, there were^ 8,366 
agricultural workers in 1970 and.8,^93 in 1977. An estimate of agricul- 
v tdral workers In the Valley in 1975 placed the number at 25,539, or 
approximately \$% of the total labor force. Further mechanization 1n the 
productibn of crops has drastically reduced the need for agricultural 
-labor and a reduction irr crops requiring intensive labor has strengthened 
this trend in the last decade. Thus, agricultural laborers are beconjlng 
increasingly superfluous to regional labor needs. 

The loss of jobs in the farm sector has not been cbmpensated by 
the creation of a sufficient number of* non-farming Jobs. From i960 to 
l^fa^n-agricultural employment rose k*i% in Texas, but the regional 



Increase was less than 25$V%Fup*Kermoi;e 9 during this timcthe Valley suf% 



fered extreme losses in manufacture employment, decl inlng, Z\% In Hidalgo 

10 S v 

County and 7% in Cameron County, Mar>gf acJHiri ng .employment since 1970 has 0 
been g due to^Jndi rect effects oi^Xhe Border Industrial izat ion Program (BIP) 
to be di scussed* below, NonagrI cul tural wages and salaVy employment H[which 
includes manufacturing employment) increased in Caqrieron and Hidalgo counties 

, from 97,860 in 1975 to .106,970 in 1976- Projection^ for 1978 suggest an 
increase to lll,8l0t Subemployment rates illustrate that these recent 

^Tipcreases fall^far short of providing adequate employment, 

Semi-skilled and skilled jobs recently created sometimes remain open 

for'an extended period because the labor force is characterized, as suggested, 

by lack of educational attainment and few marketable skills. Population 

shifts from the small Valley farms to the metropolitan areas of Brownsville, r 

McAl len-Edinburg, and Harlingen have been spurred^by BIP, Migration to the 

Mexican Border and illegal in-migration to the Valley have similarly been 

affected by BIP. At t+ie same time a high birth rate and a disproportionate 

number of adults entering the labor force each year has intensified the 

problem. An incredible 53$ of the low-income barrio population in Browns- 

>0 f " 

ville is less than 20 years of age. The median age for Cameron and Hidalgo 

is 21.8 and 20.7 years respectively as compared to 26. for the state of 

Tejcas." The significance of these trends, in sum, is that more and more 

people are living in larger urban areas. Brownsville for instance has 

roughly doubled in population^slnce 1970, and more and more of these people 



are unemployed or subempfl oyed , 

Illustrative of the severe shortage of job opportunities, particularly 

■ v 

those providing stable employment, and an adequate Wving wage is the large 
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number of farm laborers who leave the Valley during the late spring to 
work northern crops. Conditions tend to be extremely poor for those who 
rert&in in the 'Valley durfng this period as there are f ew summer farm 

if!. 

operations that are not mechanized; the younger and better educated farm 
workers tend to migrate. Approximately 100,000 residents are now, engaged 
'In migrant agriculture. This figure accounts for about one-tenth* of the 
U.S. total. However, the migrant labor force will undoubtedly diminish 
in the future as farmers throughout the LkS. continue to mechanize and 

r 

12 

reduce crop acreage. In the last five years, in fact, many migrants 
have found only highly sporadic employment; repbrts have filtered back 
to Texas during the wintertime of families running out of money and being' 
stranded in rural Midwestern communities. Then, too, an undetermined 
amount of families, hoping to find more secure and better paying jobs, 
continue to settle ou^: of the migrant stream into areas removed from the 
Valley,,.. 

Despite these economic patterns, the Val ley recently has witnessed a 
rather dramatic upturn in industrial activity. In the Brownsville area 
alone, for example over 7,000 industrial jobs have been created since 
1970. Simtlar development has transpired ^n the McAllen and HarHngen 
areas While improvements in Port of Brownsvi 1 le faci 1 ities since\l950 
have attracted several heavy manufacturing concerns, most of the growth 
in Brownsville, McAllen, and Harlingen can be attributed to the relocation 
of light industry, mainly electronics and clothing^assembty p.l^H. Tw6 
programs, originated in the mid-1960's, have dovetai led to prompt this 
growth, the Mexican-sponsored Border Industrialization Program IB I P) and 
the federal Economic Development District. Created by the Mexican 
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government supposedly to relieve mass unemployment along the northern 
frontier following the termination of the Bracero Program, BIP provides 
lucrative inducements for the relocation of U.S. corporations in Mexican 
border cities by the combination of extremely low wage-scales and various 
other incentives- J Forty-one American f i rms (primar i ly electronics cor- 

r "* - ■ . ■ : ' - • 

porations), now employing approximately 15,000 people, have been drawn to 
Matamoros alone to take advantage of this program, A number of these 
companies have established "twin plant 11 operations, i.e. f a large assembly 
plant on the Mexico silie, and a much smaller plant on the n6rthern side of 
the river to add finishing touches to products. Other firms, originally 
Intending to set-up operations in Mexico, have relocated on the U.S. side. 
Altogether there are now about twenty new electronics and clothing plants 
(some twin, soqie single) in Brownsville. The EDA has. played an important 
participating role by providing loans and grants for the development of 
industrial parks and building construction. 

Do such measures constitute viable strategies, however, in terms of 
reducing poverty and meeting long-range development^ goal s? The response 
of the Valley business community is. an almost unequivocal "yes 11 . Greater 
employment in Mexico, i t is reasoned, not only reduces the Amount of ille- 
gal immigration but also means more Mexican spending in the U.S., which 

1 . » t 

in turn creates more Valley employment ppportuni ties. Supposedly, for 
every three new jobs in Mexico, one is created on^the U.S. side. Further- 
more, the argument runs^BLP has directly stimulated local employment- by 
"twin plant" location's, and indirectly through single plant locations on 
the U.S. side. ; Concomitantly, .ski 1 1 levels are presumably raised by indus- 
trial training along both sides of the border, thus providing a labor force 



which* in turn hopefully will serve to attract heavier manufacturing concerns 

*« * ' , 

In the future. To the criticism (primarily fr*om U.S. labor unions) that 
^LP has helped to take jobs away frorft Americans., BIP supporters respond 
that' American labor h*s priced Itself out of the world market, and these 
relocations merely, represertt an intermediate stop in an inevitable process 
before more labor intensive jobs are exported overseas. 

Various arguments have been posed which seriously chal lengefthk assumed 
efficacy of the BIP strategy relative to faci li tat ing local development. 
For one, the h^w border in^ustrj^, or maqui ladoras, have come to the region 
for a single purpose — the relatively unrestricted exploitation of a large 
and inexpensive labor force. Given unfavorable economic and political con- 
ditions, such as the rise in Mexican labor mi 1 itancy along the border during 
the early 1970's, maqulladoras are highly susceptible to flight, to places 
offering less hampered operations. 'Numerous new industries did flee in 
fact during this period to Hong Kong, ^Taiwan, Hai ti , etc. Many others 
iritendlngto leave decided to stay in light of the comperative advantages 
brought by the 1976 peso devaluations. Thus, i t *is> argued, maqulladoras 
(often likened to "runaway sweatshops 11 ) offer little promise fcff stable 
and long-term development prospects #n itther side of the border. Lit 

shoult be pointed out though that the labor strife in Matamoros has not 

'*.■■ /' 
been problematic. Indeed, the local head of the CTM (the union control- '1 

ling all Matamoros maquiladora laborers) has been highly sympathetic and 

cooperative with U.S. corporations. .His status, as judged by recent events 

in that city, however, appears to have grown tenuous, and this o in turn may 

have great influence over the future direction of local labor.] Critics 

charge, in addition, tha* scant evidence exists that maqulladoras have 

markedly upgraded skills; whi le assembly work is highly exacting* 



"extremely tedious,, can be learned relatively quickly, and has Utile trans- 
fer value to other types of, industry. Technical jobs are said to be pri-. 
;marily filled by recruits Gained ejsewhe^re in the l^S. or Mexibo. Claims 
of industrial socialization to regimentation and precision probably haVe 
more val idity. Observations from relocated asbestos plants in Juarez and 
Aqua Prieta indicate that some plants may relocate to* specif ical ly avoid 
federal safety and health laws. Perhaps the most damning indictment of 
BIP in ^rms of its consequences tor the Valley, however, lies in the argu- 
ment that maqui ladoras . in effect, have served as magnets in drafting a large 
Mexican hinterland population to the border region. Nor have they dealt 
wi th th'e original problem of Bracero unemployment as 80-90$ of maqui ladora 
emplqyees are women. The populat ion, of border cities has indeed skyrocketed 
in recent years. Estimates suggest that only about 3% of the neycbmers 
find jobs in" the new industries. 1 ^ It is reasoned; that movements <§f such 
magnitude can only work to exacerbate the already 'extreme pressures on - 
Mexican and U.S., border communities. . " , 

The Valley's primary natural resource, in addition to its fertile soil 
and mi ld wintered imate, has* been and continues to be its large, cheap labor, 
supply. It was this labor force that, with northern dollars,' original ly 
provided the muscle to dear away the brush for farming*. - 1 1 was this san& 
labor force that worked the crops and also built irrigation canals, rail- 
roads, and' later highways. But with a few -except ions, no .real industrial 
development has occurred which did not take exc4usive advantage of an in- 
exhaustible labor supply that would work for little. .Production and manu- 
facturing of finished goods remains slight. Al thougft^the Val ley is a major* 
producer of citrus, green vegetables, seafood, cattle, cotton, and, more 



recently, sorghum 4nd sugar; processing plants remain few, "Along with Its 
Umited giineral resources, VaJ ley.agricul tural goods are shipped^north, ^ 
processed and packaged, then redistributed back to theValley at high prices, 
Publ ic iiti 1 ittes, in addition to f pod prices, aife paradbxical ly among the 
highest irTthe state. Furthermore, BIP factories pay unski Med workers • 

(J . v - ^ ■ " I jQt 

minimum wages to produce clothing, electrical part£, and other xjoods Which , 
aVe s ( W north f^r eventual return to tbe- Val leyCjt correspondingly higft 
prices. The consumer and woffcer benefit little, from this economip merfcy- 

■ ; i ■ ■■ ' ' " • v ' ' ■'' * • , 

go- rcjjund; 'prices ire very high and the minirtum wage has becorpctyfor many the 

: ' ; ' ^ • - ■' :? - ■ 

maximum wage. 

* ' v i ' " • ' ^' 

>0ther factors related to the retardation of industrial development^ 

(including distance from consumer markets/ transportation costs and rate; 

differentials, water supply problems, and tjife necessity of importing raw 

na^riais to' th* region) although important, do^not serve to adequately 

expljajp^the persistence of -regional poverty and the historical absence of 

ecolbmic diversification* In conclusion, we are forced to speculate that 

the^Valley's virtually inexhaustible and largely unskilled labor force, 

once/ft^ primary natural asset, is now its primary liability in terms of 

j ' * »i * ■ ' • 

stable economic development a* we approach thi 21st century. ;V; " 

; Housing £ | .<--' 

Housing resources' for Mexican Americans reflect poverty conditions. 

. ■ „ * * * 

Approximately twenty percent of all housing units in Cameron, Hidalgo, and 
^Willacy counties are substandard. Moreover, some .20,000 f ami lies, Estimated. 
,at 92,000 people, live in these substandard units throughout the Valley. 
The.percentage of substandard housing for Valley cities ranges between 16.6* 
iji Edinburg to 45.8% in Elsa. While substandard housing remains a crucial 
problem, the. aval labi 1 i ty of standard housing is also critical. It is 




estimated that there is a standard housing deficit of 17,859 units, or fully 
\$7k% of the current number of standard housing units. 18 • * 

Generally reflecting ^the worst^housing and other qual i ty-of-1 i fe condi- 
tions are the sMxty-plus unincorporated settlements that are local ly re fef red 
to as coloniasy Colonial , almost exclusive1y\popu1ated"by Mexicans and * 
Mexican -Ttaer i cansjcootain over' 35,000 residents and range in. si?e from \ ^ 



, si?e from: J f 



several households to several hundred families. Most were created^ In the* 
\ ^1950's during a period of expanded Mexican immfgratiop. j However, a 3few tracer 
theKr founding back tq the Spanish colonial era prior to the 19th century. 
While many are rurally isolated, others are; located in close proximity to 
cities — and in- some cases are part ial 1 y^encapsul ated by ci ty^bounds." 

Despite such* variations in size, age,. and location, the colonias share 
onjjuattribute; as ttie regional development counci 1 suggests, they are popu- 
toted by "the poorest of the poor. 11 A 1976 survey of CQjonias in Cameron 
and Hidalgo counties revealed the following profile: the average household 
contained 5.5 persons; two-thirds of all families reported 1975 4ncomes of 
. less than $4,000; kk% of household heads were employed as farm laborers ; v of 
those 16 years and older, average time employed was seven months; and among 
those twenty-five years and older, 28% had b received no formal education, 
school years completed averaged 4.8, and le^jl than 1% had obtained hi<)h 
school degrees.^ 

Even in comparison to Valley standard, conditions within the coloriias y 
are starkly primi tiye. Housing tends to be makeshift, unsound during weather / 
extremes, .and usually very crowded. , Co Ionia residents generally do without i 
the services and amenities that city dwellers take for granted. Parks, 
sidewalks, and paved and lighted streets are nonexistent.- Seldom do colon ? as ' 
have sewage systems or adequate drainage; often homes are left standing in 



several feet of water after heavy rainfall. Potable water >s a serious and 
Widespread problem: A few families draw di rectly ; f rom the brackish and, 
polluted waters of .irrigation canals or the Rio Grande. Most others carry 
it in from' city sources or rely on water from frequently contaminated ftells. 
Needless to say, such'condi tiops pose obvious threats to souncHphysj caf and 
mental heal th. * 

* ' Economic necessfty is, of course, the. primary reason people settle in 
'the colon las . Given the absence pf services and utilities, lpts are cheap 
and taxes are mjnimal. Houses can be obtained at qomparati vely low cost;' 
dwellings are available that would be condemned if located within the city. 
Additional ly, houses need (not be built to regulatory specification, and 
hence, are much less costl^tocpnstruct. Far some, co 1 on i a res idence al lows 
the time, which would not be possible in the city, to coo$olWate ^economic 
gains and make bft by bit housing and utility improvements. < Still for 
others, the colonj_a may ° serve &s a relatively inexpensive place to live 
until developing skills and opportuni ties provide the bases to move else- , 
where. For most, however, the colon! a with all of i ts'attendant problems 
becomes a permanent condition of life.- \ 

Health K V • 

The health ; status of Mexican Americans also reflects the extreme condi- 

c 

ttfons qf regional poverty. In four of the fi^e indicators of health status 
for which data exists disease specific death fate, v infant mortality, infec- 
tious disease rates., medical histories, and nutritional status, Valley 
Mexican Americans di ffer dramatical ly from state and national figures. With 
regard to disease-specific death rates, "...the death rates from infectious 
and parasitic diseases for^t^e combined counties were nearly twite* that of 
exas whites, and for dysentery and** amebiasis, twice that of whites and 
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nearly four times that of Blacks." Death rates for "i^l-def ined causes 11 

were three times th^t of Texas^whites £nd in CanteVttfi CQunty, nearly .twi^e * 

at of Texas blacks-.^V * ■ 'Y 

The 'available -infant 'mortal ity data *are misleading and probably. Irfcor- 



rect. Valley infant mortality rates, if the evidence js^o be believed, are 

considerably lower than those for Texas'whites and blacks. Undoubtedl ytRer^ 

are a number of infant deaths which go unreported by parteras (midwfves) |w 

in Brownsville deliver about 85^ of al4 bi rths. Lack of prenatal y ca re an 

examinations must effect the neonataj and bostnatai mortality rates*' Then, 

too, Irian y Mexican mothers del iveq^ thei r babies in the Valley only to return 
Y ' Y . ' ■ . I - ' -t- 

% soon after to Mexicaif border-towns, thereby inflating the ^number of births 
* f ^ ~ * f 

"with no possible fol low-up for infant health status- Teller and'Clyburn, 

referring to state vital statistics,- speculate that, "The relatively low 

Spanish-surname infant mortal i ty rates along the borderVeem to be related 

T both to an artificial inflation of the denominator (1 ive bi rths) and an 

■ J/ • ■ 

"^nder- rep re sen tat ion of/ the numerator (deaths) 

Medical h istbries conducted in the Valley in 1973-197^ of el igible * 

welfare clients rated the region consistently high in incidences of heart, 

: ' 2k 

king, scalp and musculo-skeletal disabi 1 ities. Both the Texas Nutrition 

25 > . : ' 

Purvey and the 1970 Field Foundation medical survey of Hidalgo County farm 

26 ' ' y ' ■ 7 \' 

workers cited severe health and nutritional problems. -According to one \ 

investigating physician, "High blood pressure, diabetes, urinary tract infec- 
tions, anemia, tuberculosis, gall bladder and intestinal disorders, eye and 
skin disease were frequent findings among the adults. Almost without excep- 
£ion, intestinal parasites were foundl in the stool specimens examined. Most 
of the children had chronic skin infections. Chronically infected draining 

, * v • ' ? f 

ears with resulting partial deafness occurred in an amazing number of the • 



smaller chHdrerv, We saw rickets, a disorder thought to* be nearly abol i shed 

in this country, and every jform of vi tarn in deficiency known to us that could 

be Identified by cl inical-e^atai nation. . ." 2 ^ ' 1 + * j * 

. *> - 

\ ' Health professionals and general health services remain grossly inade- 

. . / ' • x n , 



quate for many in the Valley* Cameron County has apprpximately 80% of- the /' 
patient care phy$icfan$ perM*,000 as does the state of Texas, it has only 
*25% of the dentists, 76l (rf .the pharmacists, and 5CW( ; of the active physical 

• - • , :f • •* ' ' - ' ' < '< \ • ■ 28 

therapists. Hidalgo and Willacy counties possess eve& more disrrfiSl figures. 

*~ 'A v ' T 

In ad'di tion, % while McAllen and Harlingen have adeqiiate hospital fa/ti Titles, / 
BrownsviHe had, as recently as 1970, only one hospitaV with l62'/beds for a 
popuiation-pf well ov^r 50,000. Since 1970 it has added one smaH private 
facility.- Many of the smaller Valley towns are in a similar position not to ( 
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mention the swgnl f icant ^ural population in need pf health services. The 

recent creation. of an innovative federally sponsored cl inic, however , in 

Willacy and northern Came jron counties reportedly has made important strides 

in filling the_ heal th -care void of the poor, in that area^^l 

Rental tieal th* feci 1 ities are extremely limited. A^oho^ drug abuse, 

and psychiatric services are available in only Edinburg and Harlingen and 

c?. ■ . . • 

on a 1 imi ted scale. While a growing number of professional psychiatrists 
and psychologists appear to be moving to the area, Brownsville, for, example, 
to date has only one board-certified psycbjatrist. 

Even these limited health services overstate/the Val ley health care 
system for differential health care is pervasive. In part, such is the^ case 
because- the cost of adequate health care. is prohibitive to the poor; while, 
the poor would prefer private physicians to public health clinics, and healt^ 
cl in fc^-to-local folk healers {curanderos) , the cost of heal th services- l imits 
their\eal choices and alternatives.^ 0 In addition, few health professionals^ 



have meant little price competition, and thus even moreso, the consumer who 
, is poor seeks professionals rfnly in a crisls^situation. Observation lead^ 
us additional ly .tolopel ieve that the comparatively less expensive* doctors, and 
clinics in Ma tamor&r frequently are used as t an al tefnative source of health 
care. Finally., hgaJth status of poor^Hexican Americans is greatly affected 
by the conf 1 ictlng vested interests of various groups 'including 5 the medical 
c^^tit^y, local pol iticians, heal th Bureaucrats, and grass roots coiwnun it y ; 
groups. Struggles over control of^ngtficaj faci li»t ies- have, in many cas<5s, 
precluded providing adequate' heal th. 4 care to the poor. - N ■' - 

Regulated Poverty: A Historical Overview of Regional Ethnic Stratification 

. , . ■ . ■ ■{■ ~ _ 

Anglo Americans 'have constituted J:he elite of the Valley political - 

. ■ ' i , • , ' \ 

econony, since the Treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo in 1848; Mexicans and Mexicaif 

, . ' ■ 1 ■ ■ ' ' ■ ^ ■ . 

Americans essentially have served as a massive and inexpensive labor supply 
and, , even mbre importantly, labor reserye : Poverty, as previously noted, 
remains di fferenti^al ty distributed across ethnic groups; poverty is priirfaril> 
a status befalling Mexican Americans. In this section "outl ining some of the: 
historical antecedents leading to the exclusion of the majority of Mexican 
Americans from the American mainstream, we provide 1 i mi ted documentat ion to 
support the assertion that such*excltision to some extent reflects ethnically 
regulated poverty. ■ " , 

Initial Contact: The Period of Anglo Conquest " ~ 



Extreme conflict and violence characterized much of the early coqtact 
between Anglos and Mexicans. Real and perceived differences and imperial 
designs can be traced to the Spanish and English whose ethnocentric political 
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systems soon conflicted In the New World. • The Adams-Onis Treaty of 1819 
which in effect gave Florida to the Un i ted States" in l ieu of its giving up 



th- 



any claims to Texas, provided only temporary relief to"The^ Mexican govern- 
ment which in theVf^j lowing ye^r ended Spanish colonial: domination." Only 
four years later Stephen F. Austin's settlers arnved in then northeastern 
Mexico-to assume* th^Spanish tend. grant of Austin's father*.. The new settlers 
assured v the Mexican ^government of their economic weal t^n and re^ious fai 
in the Cfiurch, two. prerequ?s I tes demanded of colonizing {wp\ grants. ,lMotwi 

standing sudh assurances; these .sutlers and others (including a substantial 

- ' ; " ; v / - ••' . • . A 

number of/Span ish-surname famfl ies> revol ted from Mexico and in/1 8^ estab^ ± 

lished the Republic of Texas. The Valley, it should bfe pointed out, did not 

experience Anglo-American settlement ei ther before the revol t -or after it 

until the late 1840's primarily due to the dispute between Texas (later the 

U.S.) and Mexico over territorial rights:, Upon the .independence of Texas/ 

from Mexico, a peace treaty had not been /legoti.a ted, and thus, legal bo4i\d-* '• 

v ■ 0 V * ^ • 

arles bety^en the two countries were not affixed . ~ Texas claimed the land 

down to the Rio Grande, whereas Mexico. asserted its boundary extended to the 

Nueces ^iverV^hose moyth is jt present-day'CoVpus Christi). Consequently, 

the territory between theTRTo Grande and the Nueces became a sop of ''rib 

man's landV as guerilia warfare raged within its confines during the life of 

the Texas Republic.^ 2 With U.S. annexation of Texas .in 18^5, the stage was 

then set^for the extension pf Anglo-American control to South Texas and the 

Valley. . '■ ' . 

In l3*t6, U.S. General Zachar?y Taylor installed "a fori; on- the Matamoros 

■ * '■ 

commons to the north of the Rio Grande, and began patrolling the a.rea/ The 

. S ■ \ ' ' " ' . . • .£ . 

Mexican -American War* soon followed, and Fort Browrt served as' the beach-head 

for further invasions of Mexico sputh>of tfife .river. A.l though the, "Lower Rio 

'.Grande Valley remained unsettled 'and largely^B-inhabi table its importance t 

lay for some time in Internet ionaj, strategies between emerging nations. 



Sachary Taylor' s Brownsvi lle%y the' 1850's was al ready composed: of a mercan- 
; tile class of English, French,, and Americans businessmen supping the? fort *■ 
wid^ goods and trade as well as a small number of A^iglo ranchers whoUad 
begun absorbing, the lands of Mexicans and Mexican Americans after the war and 
despite the l8*f§ treaty. The. caw of Juan Nepomufeno Corfina^an/his 
Cortlhistas/fs indicative of the hatreS and cits trtTst 'anR^Anglos'.'.HeklcansV 



and, Mexican Americans due to 1 ahd^netSh tj>. '.dlppig**. ' Anglos 'l.n Brown^- 
^ille divided thtf^SJexJcansr w\6 two, pol UicaF factions, tne fteds W. Ih< 



£he 

t 



Blues, selected the leadership of each pol i t ical" party , then held^b-cal led^ 
elections..; The weH-o/f .busines Sj el ite contrasted sharply wl^h the 2,000'' 



destitute Mexicans. In this' free- wheeling border town, however, rribney/ could, 
prevail over ethnicity and class origins . While intermarriage between 
solidified t^jfew elite families, individual upward mobi 1 i ty among Mext&n 
Americans was at leasts poss ible although highly except ional . \Sizeable )o r- 
tunes were made during this time by those Anglos already possessing consider- 
able weal th. . ^ i . - 

Mexican and American economic interdependence was founded ,on the bene- 
fits of international trade anff the ava4 lability of 3 large-and cheap labor 
force. Brownsville during the years of the- Civil War was a booming city of 
25,000 and fbr some iime the only port in the Confederacy not blockaded by 



the Uni^n. Matamoros similarly boomed to 40,,000 as the twin river cities 
served as the primary porl for exporting Texas cotton and other agriculture 
\products and^ import ing the staples of a war economy. The large cattle ranches 
present on botrf sides of; the Rio Grande ^commonly exchanged stock with the 

/) •" , • 1 " * ' ■ < .' ;lv • 

help.of bandits and rustlers.. Mexicans and Mexican Americans became the prfa- 

' ' . r . * . ' 

toty^ical^fowboys; they worked hard and were paid little. 

*» 

Disputes between Mexican land grantees and Anglo ranchers continued, 



however, as did a poor Mexican-United States border relationship exemplified 
by Pershing's eventual Invasion of northern Mexico in 1916 Itt- retal iation* 
for the raids of Pancho Vi 1 la$^ / Al though the Valley, prior "to 1900, was 

A sparsely populated by either Anglos orMexIcans, these events with th$ir 
depredations and atrocities were not only significant "In that they estab- 
lished Anglo-American hegemony,' bul also, because they created a bjtter 
legacy of antagonism and distrust — one whi6h Jfritoany ways remains to this- 
day to color interetljntc relations. ^ v ' 

Tbd^famous Plan of San Diego named, for on* of the supposed signers :who 

; had worked and lived in «5an Diego, Texas, reflects tKe intensity of, racial 
cpnfli^t along the border.^ The Plan described in some detail how Mexicans 

^arj^Mexioin Americans would rise in unison against their common Anglj 



oppressors and eventually tunrall of the southwestern United States to the 

Negroes as a buffer between the U.S. and^ Mexico. Hostages we re to be* taken, 

• •* * *■ 

ransomed, and then shot, and Indians were to be incited to Join in the 

reyolt. Though its origins were highly suspect (there was.'little doubt at * 

the time that i t was . produced by^ tlie German or Mexican secret police to 

'".*»•"■ . . *■ « - - 1 • 

foment discontent and confusion) -the -Plan-, nevertheless, did not fai) to 

further stimulate racial hostilities. Anglos used the Plan and subsequent 

raids as"a justification for a series of further atrocities in which many 

Mexican and Mexican Americans were innocent victims. * 

-*J4e>gican bandits and soldiers crossed the' river to loot, burn, and 

murder; the col laps ing Kexi can government had lost control over its northern 

frontier. As hostll ities continued to grow, many Mexican Americans simply 

•left the area, finding ^themselves too often the Y'ctims of both 1 racial and 

national hatreds.' Texas Rangers and others failed to distinguish between 

Mexican Americans, .who were in fact U.S. citizens and who, in many mSftances, 



-Or;* - 



predated the Anglo newcomers, and Mexicans, preferring to see both as a 

common enemy, Mexicans, on the other hand, did not necessarily view Mexican 



Americans as their national brothers but often as rich Americans and poten- 
tlal victims. Caught in between, many Mexican Americans chose to return to 
Mexico, while others misrated further north* to escape oppression. 

Thus, the Texas Rangers played a prominent role from 1916 to 1919 irt 
what amounted to a racial war against Mexicans and Mexican Americans. Al- 
though their presence was not essential in South Texas, the army and local 
law enforcement were mbre than enough to handle any situation, the Rangers 
summarily executed wi thou v t trial hundreds of suspected criminals. Based on 
findings by a full state legislative investigation initiated in 1 9 1 9 by the 
Brownsville state representat ive, J. T. Canales, the Rangers were abolished 
as the official state police force of Texas and their numbers reduced to 9 
l.ess than one hundred. While the Rangers clearly were ambng an extreme in 
their actions, they did embody the worst fears and hatreds of many Anglos 
in ^outh Texas. \ x Atrocities on bo£h sides of the Rio Grande continued oh 
into the 1920' s. / " „ . 

Period of Expanded Anglo and Mexican Settlement: From Ranching to farming 

Large-scale Mexican Immigration to the region was coterminous to the 

development of intensive agriculture. "The most enterprising businessmen. . . 

joined tpgether^bui 1 1 a railroad into South Texas, formed real estate and 

irrigation companies, si iced their ranches into farm tracts, and boomed 

36 

towns on their property. 11 Among towns which were developed after railroad 
construction in 1904, all of which began as farming centers, were Harlingen, 
McAllen, Edinburg, San Benito, Olmi to, Mercedes, and Donna. "Home-seek.ers" 
from the ftorth bought the land after first be^ng enticed by attractive j> 
br6chures and free visits sponsored* by land developers; many of these land 



developers soon became the nucleus in structuring the local banking and 
financial systen^ Mexicans served as the labor force for the agricultural 
Infrastructures-Irrigation canals, railroad lines arw cleared lands which 
made agricultural development possible. From the beginning the 'aval labl 1 1 ty 
of a cheap source of potential farm labor was advertised t>y land developers 

as a major attraction to farmers. "* Initial' capital to develop the land could 
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be offset by minimal Investment In machinery or farm labor, 
* 

Mexican Immigration to the. Valley 'was stimulated by the Mexican* Revo- 
lution from 1910 to 19^7 and the effects of the revolution on the maintenance 
of day-to-day life patterns In Northern Mexico werp f el t well Into the 1920's 
The northern region of Mexico figured prominently In the revolution and thfe 

regional character of self-sufficiency undoubtedly led citizens to immigrate 
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to a land which promised great rewards for hard work. The new labor con- 
tracting farmers, Indeed, promulgated such myths of a promised land In their 

constant search for a seasonal supply of cheap labor. 

<* ■ * 

Class stratification as In Brownsville, which In Its two class system 

of rich and poor did provide for limi ted Mexican-American mobi 1 1 ty, was not 
repl Icated^in the countryside when the Valley's economy shifted from ranching 
to the production of cotton and vegetables In the early 1900's and citrus In 
the 1920's. This agriculture was a peculiarly Anglo enterprise. The pres- 
ence of Mexicans was* deemed necessary only because of growers' labor require- 
ments. The absence of any Mexican or Mexican-American middle class to pro- , 
vide for an easier cultural transition as well as to possibly prevent wage 
exploitation made racial (domination particularly blatant Jn these farming 
corwnunltles. tacking capital, having little If any formal education, and 
also with, a different language and cultural background, the Immigrants soon 
formed an easily exploited rural proletariat. An Anglo laboring class never 




developed, further rendering ethnic stratification as an integral/ feature of 
Valley society. As one observer. In the late 1920' s noted, "The hand labor 
Is performed by Mexicans, and among the chie'f reasons -for the absence 6f white 
labor are the character of the work and the low remuneration. White labor 
was not physically displaced here, for the farm labor supply was furnished 
by Mexicans- from the beginning. Wages have been adjusted to standards of 

living of Mexicans, and rates attractive to Americans have never prevailed." 39 

' \ 

Likewise, neither did a Mexican-American urban proletariat soon emerge; ^ 
farming towns remained very small, the population rural,, and few other* 
industries were to appear for some time. The social structt^e of the 'small 
towns resembled, in many ways, a system of ethnic caste rather than class.. 

Economic powerlessness faci 1 itated pol itical subjugation- Differing * 
conceptions of politics and pol itical parti cipat ion., interacted in varying . 
degrees with fears of physical coercion, economic dependence and vulnera- 
bill ty, and the constraints posed by various electoral mechanisms, such as 
the poll tax, to produce a constituency having little influence on local 
and regional decisIon--making processes . 0 Farmers attempted to maintain a 
more maleable supply of labor by subjugating immigrants in the 1920's and' 
1930's to a series of state laws designed to limit the! r very mobi 1 ity , ?> 
(immigrants were discouraged from having cars) and to provide a large but 
temporary" labor force that was encouraged to return annually to Mexico.* 1 
At the same time many immigrants were lured further and further^ north by 
the attraction o? higher wages and a better life. At a national level, 
restrictive legislation against European immigration macle Mexican labor 
increasingly attractive to northern industry. 

Outright fraud coupled wrtb^he semi-feudal patron system were integral 
to Valley politics as small groups of political bosses dominated city and 



county affai rs until around World War Two much the same as in the Brown s- 
ville of the 1 850' s and l860's. While farm laborers were the first to 
realize their predicament, various attempts at unionization In the 1930' s 
met^jith failure; farmers could break any strike with additional labor 
imported from other Texas cities. No real Mexican American middle class 
developed in the" smal 1 agricultural towns unti 1 after World War Two and 
even then it possessed few class interests in its struggle over few scarce 
- resources. A Mexican-American underclass came to populate the same barrios 
lived in by Mexicans in Brovlnsvi 1 le, but in the non-border farminp towns no 
urban proletariat evolved. Brownsville lerved then (and now) both as a 

''receptacle 11 and a "springboard 11 for Mexican immigrants. * 

ii 

Largely defined by Anglos as .foreigners, racially and cultural ly 
inferior, and functionally skilled for nothing more important than farm 
work or other nonski 1 led occupations, Mexican Americans were continual ly 
forced to contend with a system in which they had few civil rights. Evl- 
dence of Anglo-American ethnocentrlsm, prejudice, and discrimination has 
been particularly acute and visible in Valley school systems. Until the 
past decade most schools were segregated on a de facto basis. Institutions 
. tended to be at best Vat£fnal Istic, and often oriented towards cultural ^ ^ 
genociide through- attempted arigl i elation -^nd t)ife fcoricomf tant derogation of 



atr-ihii^gs M4w for speaking Spanish on 
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scfibol ^ were ignored. ' Likewise, 

the' schools toIA^ effectively, and were prone 

■ . .- 't^- -' : A J ^ „. \. : 4 . . « ■ • ■' 

to using inappropriate and often damaging tests an^l other techn iques. 
Teachers were paid little even by Texas standards and often lacked minimal 
qualifications. Anglo teachers predominated al though numerically in the 
minority. However, Mexican Americans s liice World War Two have gained gradual 
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access to public school teaching and administrative ranks and this has con- 
trlbuted consequently to a nascent Mexican-Amer ican middle class. 

Discrimination in other areas of employment, as toell asjn housing and 
in the courts has also denied several generations of Mexican Americans the 
right to equal social ..participatibn^nd thus haj played "a significant role 
in structuring their presently low status. Literacy requirements by the 
courts meent in the Valley that Mexican Americans were often denied a trial* 
by peers. Restricted housing has of ten resul ted in permanent substandard ^ 
structures passed on. from one generation . to the next with little improvement. 
Co 1 on i as have been one functional alternative for the poor* 

While it might be postulated that the problems confronting the poor are' 
primarily the direct consequences of racism, such a position would be unfair 
and distor|ed.^ Today, in most circles, ethnic distrimination has been ■ V 
attenuated to a large degree. While racism cannot be ignored, the poor 
continue to be trapped by a number of Other conditions,. Some, particularly 
the more recent immigrants, are shackled by t!he inability to |£eak Engl isK*,, 
and thus, are limited to employment in those jobs 8eep Yn the secondary 
labor sector, Yet, the incentive to lea m English is urfdermined to a great 
extent since most of the Val ley population speaks Span ish.^ Better "paying 
and more secure jobs, of course, are screened by educational* requirements, 
usually at the minimum high schodl graduation. * It has been observed that • 
mq/iy migrant youth, whose immediate family needs dictate that everyone must 
work, frequently drop out early in the education process. Of ^ven greater 
import are the as ,yet uncounted thousands* of Mexican-American youth who, 
although not migrants, nevertheless fall behind and eventual ly drop out often 
before reaching high school. While many more Mexicari-Ameri can youth are * 
attending local colleges and. post-secondary vocational schools t hah ever 
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before, the higher educ^ft Ton system suffers from similar problems as the 



public schools, This new generation of locally educated Mexican Americans 
will supplement the growing. Mexican-American mjddle class who has in \he 
.past sent thej r offspring to col leges outside of the Valley. 

Cultural traits have also been accused of^limiting mobility prospects. 
Various writers have alleged that Mexican-American achievement primarily has 
f „ ' been hindered by the persistence of a traditional peasant-type set of 

cultural values. Accordingly, the Mexi can-Ameri can poor are said to be 
fatalistic, unable to defer immediate gratification, overly personal istic 

, • ■ , : 7 ■ • ' - - * 

-—"and emotional, highly familistfc, suspicious of everyone beyond the family, 
etc. To what extent these traits actually ekist and furthermore, actually 
preclude mobMity, are empi ri cal aques\ions — of which^d'ther have been__^ 
intensively researched as of yet. Ftather than "blaming the victim, 11 
Kpwever, it would seem more accurate to view such traits (if they do markedly 
exist) as rational .forms of adaptation to poverty conditions — behaviors 

" * ^-which would change under different economic circumstances. Even mope/ it 



is ironic that a 1 arge ^proportion of such "fatalistic 11 and '^comp la cent" 

people are annually involved in on% of the most risk-filled and hazardous 

economic pursuits available -- migrant farm work. 

Since World War Two with the lessening of restr Icti ve i^ti tQtional 

barriers, increased educational attainment, and the gradual diversification 

of* th^ regional .economy, a Mexican-Aiferitan middle class albeit proportion- 

ately small h^s developed in the agricultural communities. It is essen- 

• ' < ' * - ' 

tially composed of small businessmen, state, federal, and city agency func- 

tioharies, school teachers and administrators, and the more highly paid 



skilled workers.- Circumscribed an the one hand hty disproportionately large 
Mexican- 



i-Ame^:an lower and und^ classes and on the other by an^ economic 
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eljte penetrated by few Mexican Americans, however, Its po.l Ft teal Interests 
remain unattended. As a' class It Is wary of losing its hard-earned economic 
gains and' community prestige. Relative to the poor, its stance is predomi- 
nantly reflected In an orientation based/on encouraging individual rather 
than group mob! 1 !ty strategies - one underl hied by the^ assumption that If 
they themselves could achieve economic security through hard work aniS^ 
sacrifice^ should many of the |oor If only given sufficient motivation,. 

In light of this perspective and also per.s is tent status insecurities, few 

* v • #•■ 

members of the nascent middle class have, become involved in local poverty 
..Issues of a social action flature, and in general ,. most can be said to s^>- 
port the status quo. * 

Other Social Mobil ity Impediments: The Peculiar Nature of the ^ReqiorfaT 
Economy 

After viewing these, factors, one might be 'prompted to say that other 
groups have encountered similar obstacles upon settling in the U.S. Did hot. 
the Italians and Poles, for example, begin at the bottom of the economic 
structure of the North? Like Mexican i Migrants , they were non-English 
speaking and also faced exclusion and discrimination, although to a lesser* 
extent, from the dominant society. Yet, were they not able to "make it" 
over the course of several decades? ^ 

The Mexican-American experience in -the Lower Ri<^ Grand^s^lley as in 
mosl^ of South Te'xas, however, has been qualitatively different from that of 
other groups in at least three crucial respects. First, the other groups, > 
entered a rapidly expanding urban- industrial economy. Although they 
frequently parted out. at the bottom, they could over time work themselves 
up the job hierarchy. Even at the lowest rungs of the industrial system, 
wages tended to be sufficient for basic subsistence. .Secondly, while job 



competition was keej^, they could develop a semblance of security by the^ 
skilled na£u(e of their wopk, and later, through unionization. The Valley, 
on the other! hand, has been a non- industrial ized region. The local labor 
force and particularly the working poor have been and still are strongly 
dependenb-on atgricul ture and farm related employment. Such work tends to 

be exceptionally .low in remuneration and highly unstable. Job ladders, 

■■. V ■ 

characteristic of manufacturing industries and allowing for promotion and 
advancement, general ly are absent. Furthermore, the special skills^nd 
efforts ofyrforkers have 1 ittle bearing on their value to employers as 
workers are commonly paid on a piece-?rate basis. 

These conc^rtiQns, somewhat character! stic of labor-intensive agricul- ' 



ture throughout the U.S., are exacerbated by 'the fact that Val ley^ae^cryers 
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always have had access to a large labor supply reserve. Up unti 1 the mid- 

• * . v 

1950's, growers minimized labor costs by exploiting a lahor force jointly 
composed of Mexican Americans and undocumented Mexicans, '"wetbacks. 11 The 
border was vi rtually open tb al 1 whq wanted to cross; apri there was little 
or"no concern as to the Jegal status of workers — Mexican Americans and * - 
11 wet backs 11 were treated alike. Wages an4 condi t ions of work were uni- 
laterally f ixed v at the beginning -of . the harvest season by~~growers 1 'asso- 



or not 



ciations. Laborers enjoyed the option pf accepting the, wage-rate o 
working. Many migrated north to become permanent residents'. Needless to 
say, wages during this period remained relatively static and tended to be 
either at or below subsistence levels. 

■'Operation Wetback, 11 launched by the IN^ in. 195A in reaction to the 
recession and rise in national unemployment following the Korean War, had 
great "immediate impact on the local farm labor scene . I ndeed, it is esti- 
mated that a force of ' approximately 70,000 undocumented wo r the 



Valley .during the f irst two weeks of local INS operations. ^° The cotton 
harvest , then underway was not jeopardized, however, as Department^ Labor 
machinery and pressure from the farming lobby was immediately activated to 

• . ' . ^ ■ '? 2sy' * 

"dry out 11 and reconstitute "wetbacks 11 as braceros . /faros, the Bracero Program 

bolstered* and administered the greater part of the Valley labor force in 
behalf of growers for almost a decade. Whi le "wetbacks" wer<* still pre- 
ferred by growers over bracer^ as various regulations guideS the use of 

the latter, or at least did in theory, jjfiace ro£ were deemed superior to sole 

• ^ » ■ •• . j 

re 1 lance on a domestic and sharply reduced "wetback" work force. NonetoJbi- 

less, by the early I9$0's, braceros were laTgew phased out in the Valley; 

DOLf imposed wage-rate increases, the stricter enforcement, of housing codes, 

and the comparative Inflexibility of bracero utilisation prompted farmers - 
■» ' " -■ / \ **» • ' 
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to turff^o al ternat ive sources. Cotton growers chose mechanical harvesters. 

Growers of crops that remained labor in'tensive came to rely, and do so to x 
tKe present, on a mixed labor supply consisting of Mexican Americans, "wet- 
backs, 'Land in addition, Mexican commuters or "green'carders." 

* ' / - . ^ ■ . • ■ - ■ ; ■■ . ' ■ ' 

The ^effects of ay large surplus labor force are evident in other local 
i ' ■ ' . : ■ , • ■» - 

industries as wel I . Shrimp boat crews, at Port Isabel and the Port of 

* 

Brownsville struck in 1959 and again in 1975 f or better wages, job security* 
and a few, other minimal compensations. * On both occasions strike-breakers 
put an endyfto lakor negotiations, fir/t in 1959 after only three weeks, 
and again in 1975 after somd frve montns^ Striking steel workers employed, 
at the largest industry at the BrownsvM le shipyards were given a similar 
option in 1977 : return to work or replacements would be, found. Indeed, 
within three weeks all of the strikers 1 jobs had been f Filed by men willing 

' : v ■ - 

to work at current wages and job conditions. * 

In concluding this sect ion, we must admi t that Valley history, of / 



course, in no way predetermines the future of/the region. Yet this brjef 
historical discussion does reveal a number of recurring themes which are of 
^import^nce to any contemporary analysis. Reflations between Mexicans, Mexican 
Americans, and Anglo Americans were founded on violence and hatred, and re- 

• • -.. . • . ■ ■ ? : . ' : - 

njpin divided by racism compounded by nationalism. An agriculturally based 
economy premised on*a surplus of cheap labor traditionally has keen ruled 
by an Anglo elite. Differential treatment in .Valley social insti tut ions has 
characterized interethnic relations. A Mexican-^jjprican middle class was 
slow to materialize in a society wh£ch provided. for limi ted class mob i 1 i ty 
except through out-migration. In sum, we propose that many of the roots 
of present-day' r ^al poverty are the evolutionary coosequences of a social* 
system historically structured on the basis, of ethnic. domination/ 

t - . ' ./ \ ' " 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley as a "Staging Area 11 

This section represents an attempt to place the question of regional 
poverty within a more inclusive context. Compared wi th the rest of the 
United States, a number of unique conditions prevail along the border. These 
coodi t ions render the . analysis of pcJverty less amenable tp purely economic^ 
definitions which would^have greater dSscrfptfive /relevance to poverty popu- . 
lations in non-bo N rder regions of the U.S. Therefore* we propose that a more 
complete picture of local poverty dynamics may be approached if the Lower 
Rio Grahde Val ley is conceptualized as a spatial zone of significant demo- 
graph ic, socioeconomic, and soci al psychological tran$i t ion. Cons i deration 
of several major patterns of populat ion movement bears greatest analytical 
value in this regard. To the extent ;that causal linkages between migratory 
flows appear to be empi rical ty implicit and that the potential exists for 
successive participation in one migratory pattern to another over historical 
time, the region wil l r be referred to as a "staging area." 



■Ji- S. hort the rathef unlikely event of a massive Infusion of di rect 
transfer payments to thfe poor, two broad and Interrelated factors a*t this 
time preclude the amel loratioQ of objective poverty within the region." The 
first problem relates to the particular nature of the loc^ economy wherein 
unemployment and underemployment are rampant, and ^ven full-time employment 
does not portend non-poverty status. As previously -noted, "the local economy 
is unique in its magnitude of providing low-wage, non-unionized, and often 
seasonal jobs, and in capitalizing on a minimally skilled and educated labor 
force. Recognition of the Valley as a staging area, on the other hand, 
emphasizes that the pers istence of widespread poverty cannot be unequivocally 
viewed as a singular and locally generated phenomenon. While the regional 
economy does both exploit and stimulate selective migratory flows, the 
prevalence of low incomes also must be evaluated as a consequence of loca- 
tional interface* between two nations In uneven stages of economic develop- 
ment. The Valley, like most other regions along the U.£„ -Mexico border, 
offers its greatest population segment a mode of material existence locafed 
somewhere toward the mid-point on a lengthy continuum. This continuum is 
structured at one, pole by an affluent ;■ nation.* within whijch much of itfs labor 
supply is over-priced according to competitive worlds standards, and at the 
other pole by a nation in which a great share of its people endure severe 
destitution and are drastically in need of work. 

' An outline of the staging area function of the Valley should include 
at the minimum its proximity to a comparatively poor nation, the location 
of an area undergoing rapid economic development - yet even more proriounfced 
population growth - immediately across the International boundary, and t^e 
fact that the region serves as an important gateway entry and environment 
for those in search of work. Hqwever, the. Valley is not only a receiving 
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area. . Out-migration also i s of major significance "as the region has possessed 
a highly limited amount of Job opportunities, (particularly those types pro- 
viding stable employment and adequate pay by U.S. standards. An except iojj- 

ally high local birth rate eventuating by itself in~a. large labor surplus, • 

■ ' '. ■ . t , 

coupled with on-going mi grat ion from Mexico, have necess-i tated large-scale 
migration to the north* For many, seasonal involvement in migrant agricul- 
ture has served as a functional al ternat i ve to permanent relocation. 

Five pre^ominate^pat terns are overviewed in thi s analysi s. Viewing the 

* ■ 52 ' h . ■ - * 

region as functionally integrated with northern Tamaulipas andfgiven the 
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relevance of the "springboard" function ofvMexIcan border ti tie;s, the first 

pattern entails population movement from the interior to thejiorthern fron- 

tier. The second movement re la tes t fo employment on the^United States side 3 

without U.S. residence; this includes several types of commuter workers . 

The third movement involves residential relocation from the Mexican to the 

U.S. side. Seasonal migration out of' the Valley to 'the north constitutes a 

fourth and extremely important pattern. Final ly, complet ing~ the mobility 

patterns to be discussed is that of out-migration from the region with the 

■ f v - . . • ~ . r ' ■■ <r • * . \ 

establ ishrpent of tes ijdence el sewhere in- the state or nation. , • 

. ■ . ■ ' • *• * '•.«"•. ■ * * • • 

Migration and Urb^n Growth in the Northern Tamaulipas Region/ 

The Mexican economy has undergone rapid industrial growth in the last 
1 * . . '* 

two decades. Such expansion, nevertheless, has not kept pace in providing 

suff icient , employment opportunities either for those attempting to enter 

the' 1 abor market (at over 3% a y,ear, Mexico has the highest population u 

/ v > ^ 

growth rate jn the" Western 4 Hemisphere) or W those, being displaced from 

an agrar iaa^sector in process of technical and organizational revolution. 

To wit, the "critical factors behind widespread Mexican migration are under- ^ 

employment and unemployment . " Between 1950-196$, .for example, the average 



number of days worked per year among farm workers decreased from 1 94 to 100. 
The Mexican population despite significant Industrial and urban growth* re- 
mains , to a great extent rural. < Migration within Mexico thus* has been pri- 
marily to areas of real and/or percefVed economic oppor tun i ty, namely Mexico 
City and the northern frbntier , cities* \ , • w 
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Recent growth In Mi^ican bordertowns has been explosive; between 1 950- 



1970, population along the frontier increased by 158%. 



While the Valley 



population underwent a si ight increase (13%) .during that period, northern 
Tamaulipas reflected expansive growth with a high rate of in-migration from 
the Mexican interior. The municipios of Matamoros ar/d Reynosa grew by^% 
and 117%, respect i venv; and by 1970,*' 21% 'of** the Matamoros population and 31% . 
of the Reynosa population had originated from a s^ate ojher than Tamaulipas.^ 
Growth was particularly extreme moreover, in the- cities themselves (repre-* 
sent ting intra- mun lei pio urbanization and natural Jncrease as well as in- 
migration) as MataiflSros increased frota approximately p 46;000 to 139,000^- — ^ 
(+200%), whi le Reynosa tripled, growing from' 34^tK&tp 137,000. Such trends- 
remain unabated up to. the- present as current population estimates signify 
that since 1970 the two cities have increased by &7% (Matamoros, 90%: 

Reynosa,.. 43%) S " 

Sevferal evelSts clearly stand out in regard to st imulat tng these demo- 



graphic changes. First, a series of irifra^trj, 



ral* Improvements ( i rr i - 



gatron systems, highways, and other public worRS^ undertaken, in the late 
1940's brought in thousands of wdrkeri - many* of whom rijfad'lned after com- 
pletion of construction. In turn, such improvements g a v^'MJ^^o. large- 



scale cotton production an^ the development t of .support arid pfocessjng jndus- 
tries, thereby requiring larger labor inputs and transforming the regional 
Economy from ranching and subsistence farming into a major export* base for 
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agricultural products* - Exploitation of energy resources has |al so been 
important; the discovery and tapping of natural gas reserves in the fleynosa 
district has by i tsel f created over 6,000 jobs with PEMEX in "that ci ty since 
the 1 950 1 s Settlement in the region was further stimulated through the, 
Bracero Program; whereupon an undetermined but probably, sign if i cant amount 
of bracer os chose to settle along tHe border at the termination of the pro- 
gram^ in the mid-1960's. Indeed, justified by government and comfiferce as a 
'response to high rates of unemployment (est imated at k0%) in theborder 
cities attributed tcf the relocation of braceros , industrial manufacturing 

has evolved under the auspices of^ the Border Industrial ization Program (see 

• ,. • » 

"pages J 2-1 7) . Placement of the highly Jabor intensive operations of these 

U.S. muj ti-nationa.l corporations along the jiorthern frontier, as already 

noted merely represents the latest stage of exploiting the Tabor of an ever 

^ ' ? ■ ' " 

growing and mobile reservoir of people desperately in search of work. Al- 

- * « 

though in no way resoh/i ng' the original bracero problem (80&-90S5 of those 

. \ ■ - . • « . > / v • 

employed in these new, industries are young females), the recent prolifera- 

tion of maqu i 1 adoras /KaS had of course great impact in creating jobs an< 
raising' wages. At present approximately one-half, of manufacturing employ- 
ment', in nprthern Tapaul ipas is wPth maquMadbras at a wage rate > of about, 
one-third the U.$< mjpimumV 56 More importantly, however, it appears that 
the expectations for employment generated by the location of these plants 
has prcfvoked even "higher rates of migration from the interior during the 
1970's, and only a miniscule portion of these migrants are able t6 obtain,, 

•' ■■ ' 57 
maqui ladora employment. ■ ^ 

Migration to the Mexican border does carryfthe "potential fpr improved 
economic states.. Available data (unfortunately income figures beyond I960 
are not to be found) suggest that the border region Ks relatively well-off 
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compared to the. rest o y f Mexico. Per capita income fjor the nation in I960 - 
was $280, but for the border states well beyond twice tjiat figure. As a 
rule, incomes tead to, rise with movement north toward the border and are 
. highestVIn those municipios directly on the bolder. However, incomes 

decline along the border as*one goes from west {o east; average I960 income 
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was $958 in Tijuana compared to $612 in Reynos^and $401 In Matanjoros. 

.In addition h igher incomes at the border, the general quality of life is 
^presumably better here than that for the nation as a whole. Studies purport 
that housing is less crowded and of higher quality, ^ health conditions are 
more salubrious,^ 0 a greater proportion of the public ^owns radios and tele- : 
visions, etc. This does not imply by any means that most residents generally 
share in this relative affluence or that severe inequalities are not present 
on the frontier. By any standard of evaluation, poverty remains pervasive 
and ext rente within these cities. 

Given the general economic disparities between the border and certain 
areas pf the Mexican interior, however, the border appears to be h ^ld in 
special regard am6ng many of the interior Mexican poor. The northern fron- 
tier apparently is coming to be considered as an area possessing great oppor- 
tunlty wherein one can find work and receive comparatively high wages. For 
many migrants, though, the' "promised land 11 does not- materia] Ize; jobs are 
too few in number and competition for them is vicious. Mucn of the migration 
to the frontier zone (and also illegal migration to the U.S.) is intended 
to be of only temporary duration; whereupon after ei ther obtaining employ- 
ment and njeeting immediate economic goals or failing to find adequate work, 
such migrants return to their homes in the interior. On the other hand, it 

•4 ^ 

also appears there are many who d6 not share the option of return-migration. 
As Fernandez notes, "...an increasing number* of peasants in the interior 

•. 42 ■ • 
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are making tire decision to sell their htJmes, their cattle, and whatever 
other belongings they may have, in order to migrate to the border area. • 
They go there expecting to' find a wonderful job awaiting them. But a very 
large percentage are disappointed to discover upon arrival the true state 
of affairs. in border towns. The female is fortunate who finds a job in a 
factory; rarely does a male find one. Great numbers of unemployed peasants 
are thus' stranded in the border towns. Some return to the interior. Most 
do not. They have nothing-tb return to - all of their possessions have been 

•-T \ 

sold.'.* 62 In light of such conditions, seeking employment at any wage on the 
northern side of the "river usually constitutes the only avai lable alternative,. 

/ • £ 

Relocation on "the border not onl y Reported ly carries the highly problem- 
atical possibility for material advancement but also the prospect for impor- 
tant social psychological changes. As various scholars have pointed out, 
the U.S. -Mexico border area is neither distinctively Latin or Anglo - but 

rather a syncretized form of the two, a "border" culture. Yet while accul- 

t .\ 

turative processes operate in both directions, it is clear that the economic 
force and draw of the northern colossus has greatest influence in structuring 
thi-s hybrid. Monsivais, for example, bewails the "Americanization" of the \ 
frontier:- "If the influence of the United States is universal, along the 
border it is overwhelming. It takes the form of myth, of modern production 
.methods, of the social invisibility of poverty, of the socialization of 

" technology." 63 Martinez notes the strong tendencies along the northern 

horder toward,"demexicanization" and agr ingam lento- , and indeed, the creation 
of "Chicanos del otro Tado" (whom he argues wi 1 1 be adaptively superior to 

, other newcomers should they migrate to the U.S.- given this period of antici- 
patory socialization). 61 * Another observer, Cardenas, purports that ."... 
location close to the United States brings exposure to a higher standard of 



Jiving,- gives bl rth to ^simg expectations, motivates progressive enter- . 
- prises and suggests opportunities for personal improvement."^ 

Residence in Mexico - Stork in the Vafley . » 

Despite the tendency toward economic level ing at the border ,< economic 
disparities obviously remain great: In 1969, per capita income in -the Valley 
was reported to be around $1,600, whereas in the two major cUies of northern 
Tamaulipas it was probably less than one^third that figure although much 
higher than for Mexico in general.. The relatively high Mexican border town 
incomes (i>e>, relative to Mexico in general) therefore may be more rWjec- 
tive b of proximity to the U.S. with the ^concomi tant participation of Mexican 
residents in the U.S. labor force rather than involvement in economic piii — 
suits within the towns themselves. Graphic economic improvement is accord- 
ingly a primary function of working on the U.S. side. Of the total Mata- 
moros labor force, one study conducted in the mid-1960's discerned that 
7-5$ commuted frequently to work in the Brownsville-Cameron County area. 
However, this group earned four, times the wages expected on the basis of its 
relative size; the commuters contributed 30% of Matamoros wage income. 
Reynosa residents working in the Valley accounted for an estimated 22% of 
that city's total^fncome. While the earnings of these workers would not 
raise many of them above the poverty index if they were to be living several 
miles to the north, these earnings by far surpassed prevailing economic 
standards for the majority of Mexican border town : residents. Such incomes 
allowed the commuters to live a much more af f 1 uent sty le of life than their 
non-commuting Mexican nieghbors. sThus we note strong inducements to work in 
the U.S. yet reside in Mexico. \ . 

In discussing Mexican residents who wprk in the Valley, ft is important 
to distinguish between three general categories: "green carders, 11 U.S. 

44 
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/citizens, and illegal aliens. Although technically required £o reside in. 

it • 

the U.S. if employed there as they are "resident al iens," "green-carders" 
are allowed ir^ practice to international ly commute to work. Within the 
Valley according to the INS, approximately 3,^00 "green- carders^' currently 
commute on a regular basis. As shown in Table 8, these figures have^re- 
mained relatively constant (turnover is unassessed by the INS) over the past 
decade al though there has been a. marked reduction in numbers crossing at 
Hidalgo (Reynosa-McAl len) , and the Brownsville station now accounts for over 
$5% of "green-card 11 crossings. Almost half of these workers are employedjn 
local industry; sales and service, construction, and agriculture account 
in about equal proportions for the remainder^ Possessing full legal status 
within the U.S., th^se workers, unlike illegal aliens, do not labor under 
specific wage and job condition disadvantages; i.e., disadvantages not 
generally shared'by Valley laborers. Indeed, at least in one sector of the 
economy - retail trade establishments doing a high volume of business with 
Mexican shoppers - it appears that "green-carders" are selectively hired 
over Mexican-American applicants due primarily to thei r 'supposedly greater 
command of "trade 11 Spanish. 

Al though ..current data are not available, U.S.* citizens who regularly 
commute from northern Tamaul ip,^ to the Valley- for employment probably are 
of significant number. INS counts conducted during the 1960's, which then 
enumerated those of this category found the citizen commuter force roughly 
equivalent in size to that of the "green-carders. 11 If this ratio has re- 
mained constant, the legal commuting labor force ("green-carders" and U.S. 

citizens) in the Valley should thus approximate 7,000 workers. \ 

V * * v 
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No data base, of course, exists in regard to the number of Mexican resi- 

x 

dents employed in the region who either enter surreptiously ,or are in_ 

■■''% ■• 
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violation, of INS entry provisions. While the probability of avoiding Border 
Patrol detection and. apprehension is much greater north of the Valley due to 
the concentration of policing efforts, in border regions, observation implies, 
nonetheless, that illegal alien participation is common at least. In jobs 
within the secondary tebor market, their employment appears to be prono'uhced 

in manual labor occupations and service-oriented businesses such as restau- 

** .» ■ * . 

rants ?nd motels. Also testifying to their probable ubiquity is the wide- 
spread practice among households of even modest means of employing a maid 
frdm "the other side. 11 In light of the fact that throughout the Val le^ the 
INS enumerated a total of 5^ "green-carders 11 engaged In domestic work, it '4 
appears likely that virtually this entire labor force coronuting daily or, 
in the case of "1 ive- ins, 11 weekly from Mexico i*s illegally employed. The 
direct impact on the local labor market is negligible given the marginal ity 
and low remuneration ($20-$35 a week) of this work. Howevec, the indirect 

r 

effects may be cj^note as the employment of such workers enables many 
families, who otherwise cpuld not afford the cost of conventional ch i Id-bare 
and homem^king services, to augment their incomes by al lowing^ wives to gain 
outside jobs - thus rendering the local job market eveft* more competitive. 

Illegal al i^n participation in agriculture is also -of apparent -signifi- 
cance. A 1970 study of Valley farm labor market institutions discovered 

that most employers preferred illegal aliens over both "green-carders 11 and- 

■* • 

U.S. citizens as the former accepted lower pay, harsher working 'conditions, 

* 68 
and were more amenable to Strict management practices and control. A more 

recent study limited to the citrus labor market estimated that during certain 

periods fully one-half of that work force was composed of undocumented 

workers. Furthermore, packing, shed personnel interviewed general ly agreed 

that the harvest could not occur\wi thput the labor inputs of illegal aliens. ^ 



Since 197**f however, with the passage of an amendment to the Farm Labor 
Contractor Registration Act levying stiff f (nes'agdinst labor contractors 
(hot growers) found to be employing illegal aliens, utilization of such 
workers according to local Department of Labor of ficials has diminished in 
significant degree. 

What is the impact of alien labor force participation (legal and other- 
wise) on^the regional ' labor market?_More specifically, what impact does it 
have on the local % Mexi can-American poor? Unfortunately, little research as 
of yet has attempted to address either question (although studies are begin- 
ning to emerge in other communities)..^ Assessments instead generally tend 
both to be polemical and to stand on the vested interests of those arguing. 
Some, most usually member? of the business community, purport that the impact 
is minimal and favor present or less restrictive border policies. ^ Aside 
from justifications based on human i tarian ism, they ar#ue that the alien labor 
supply is essential for regional economic viability because aliens hold jobs 
not desired by. U.S. residents, spend most of their money in the U.S., and 
help to attract needed industries in the area. Likewise, they assert that 
extreme pressures would be placed on local housing, public services, and 
schools if "green-card" employment was contingent upon U.S. residency. Con- 
versely, others, favoring 'more restrictive policies and stricter enforcement, 
argue that the widespread employment of commuters and undocumented workers 
causes serious problems for many res idents, particularly the Mexican- 
American poor. Among the problems include: depressed incomes, high rates 

of unemployment, reduced chances for Establishing labor unions, 'and worker 

* . ,.. ">■■»• 
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displacement necessitating migrancy. ' 

The only existing quantitatively oriented study ? s 4frhat conducted 
recently by Smith and Newman whi dv attempted to infer the impact of alien 
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labor parti ci patron 6n wages. Comparing general wage data from Brown svi 1 le 




and Laredo with that from Corpus Chri sti and Houston, they found evidence of 
depressed labor markets in the border cities which is ascribed to the pro- 

7 portionately greater labor force participation of aliens. But they argue 
that the magnitude of the differential is much less than conventionally 
^believed. Controlling for type of industry and occupation and other relevant 
job-related variables, border city workers earned approximately 20% less than 
their non-border counterparts. However, when differences in "cost of living 11 
were taken into account, the former reportedly averaged only 8$ less- income. 
Alien participation though is generally, confined to jobs within the secondary 
labor market, and thus their impact should be greater jn this sector. This 
^notion is corroborated by the finding that among those employed ih typically 
low-wage occupations, border residents earned 13.5% less than those working 
in equivalent jol?s to the north. The researchers conclude by proposing that - 
these less than expected differences may be a consequence of aliens taking 
jobs unwanted by local residents and/or that "Anglo American and Mexican 
American labor are highly mobile and thus large scale migration may prevent 
large wage disparities. 11 

r Regarding border-crosiers in general, it appears that fluidity across 
the border is facilitated for many by family relationships spanning the 
boundary. For example, one study found that (>h% of the t "green-tarders" and 
56% of locally apprehended illegal Aliens had relatives residing on the U.S. 
side.^ \ln all likelihood then, temporary residence with such relatives for 

A purposes of work or schooling as well* as the obtainment of job information 
and understandings of lo^al culture and society arjfef cri tical v value for 
border-crossers. Attesting even more to the permeability of the border is , 
the fact that most "green-carders 11 h aye at one time or another lived in the 
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U.S., and about one-£hird s_t ill retain an American mailing address. ^ 

■ - v . . . ' 

Residential Relocation on the U.S. Side 

Although it is commonly believed that migration to the frontier is 
largely motivated by the desire to enter the U.S. for purposes of prermanent 
work and settlement, a number of researchers haye pointed out that Mexicans 
in the U.S. primarily represent "economic refugees,"' and for most* the stay 
is. only meant to be of short duration. ^ A study of recent in-migrants 
within a Juarez barrio , for example, foiihd that only a small minority (6%) 
chose the U.S. as the most desirable place to live. Most entered the U.S. 
for economic opportunities orvJy; few people (]%) indicated coming to Juarez 
because of its proximity to the U.S. Thus, Ugalde concludes "...crossing 

the border is something sporadically done, in cases? of dire ne^cessi.ty and 

' 1 . ' / * - 

with the intention of returning to Mexico as soon as poss ible'.Hv 

** * • . ■ " * 

Nonetheless, . significant movement does transpire ^>m" Mex i co^ to the U.S. 

* * */> 

resulting in either prolonged or permanent U.S. residence. It^appears that 
the established residence of fam "fly members al read^Tn the U.S. which in 
addition general ly facilitates qualifying for 1 Resident alien" status, coupled 
with the probabi 1 i ty of obtainihg employment are important determinants in* 
this process. Also, cohtemporary research has shown that among those recently 

* v V 

gaining resident alien status, prior U.S. residence (i.e., illegal resi- 
^dence) serves as a competitive advantage over attempting to enter and resides 
in the U.S. by .first going through bureaucratic channeljt^ New Resident 
aliens who had lived in the U.S. previously were found to be of ^ower edu- 
s c£tional and occupational status than others not, reporting prior U.S. resi-' 
dence. Employer and-family aid in gaining legal status are suggested as 
important advantages available to those in the former category. iy 

Despite the .we 1 1 -Renown 1 i mi tat ions of the U.S. Census in regard to the • 

i9 



enumeration of residents of Mexican origin (e.g., note the obvious difficulty 
in counting those oif either il legal or questionable status), assessment of 
Mexican .migration resulting in Valley residence perhaps is best approached 
through census records specifying the foreifjn^born population (all, except 
a very small proportion, are from Mexico). We note (see Table 9) that 
relative to the total population the ratio of regional foreign born has been 
high although decl ining, over time. T^s downward trend reflects, in "great 
part, the mortality of the large group that migrated to the region^during 
the second and th i rd decades ,of this century, °the time jn which the Valley 
experienced dramatic^conomic development and population growth. In 1950 
over 60,000 or approximately 20$ of Cameron and Hidalgo County residents were 
Mexican born, whereas by I960 roughly 15% of the population wfcre of such 
origin. In 1970, the local foreign born population .consti tuted about 12.5% 
of the total (compared 0 wi th the state-wide figure of 2.8$). The two largest 
cities, Brownsville artd McAllen, contained foreign born populations of 13.7$ 
and 1^.5$, respectively. Furthermore, the ' 'fore igiusJtock" (foreign born, 
and native born Of foreign or mixed parentage) local population was excep- 

) 

tional ly high; e.g., over 30$ of the Valley population and 46$. of the 1970- 
Brownsville residents fell into this category. 

.: <V ^ • ' •' ^ " 

Recent observations made jn regard to Valley school systems show that 

\ * . 

migration to the ajr^^ets significantly Knc^eased in the past 'several years. 
Throughout the Valley* approximately/ 10$ .of the student population is* now 
of-resident alien status. Over the past five years, Brownsville schools 
have added about 1 ,000 new Mexican students pec year whereas before that 
ttme less than one-third of-such students annually entered the system. Thus « 
we infer that the recent explosion in Valley population, to a great but 



undetermined extent, reflects a stepped-Ajp rate^f Mexican in-migration. 



It would appear that the foreign Tforn are generally in the worst eco- 
nomic position^ relative to other local ^esidentsC^ The foreign born seem to 
be concentrated in the lowest occupationaPcategories; for instance, a 1970 

survey of Hidalgo County farm worker households found that of family 
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heads were Mexican born. Residential location also appears to reflect 

. • ' ; - ~ ■ , f . 

differences in national origin. An extensive 1977 household survey cbnducte 

in the defined low-income barrios of Brownsvi 1 le discerned that of those 

fil 

husbahds an? wives reporting pl^ce of birth, ty5% had been born in Mexico. 

On the other hand, 'inspection of 1970 census tract data for Brownsville (with 

recognition of the possi bi 1 i ty of commi ting the ecological fallacy) does not 

v *■ <T ; 

clearly support the link between place of birth ahd economic position. The 
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poorest versus tract does have jXe highest ratio of- foreign born, but for 

the othfer nine tracts there appearr-to be little correlation between poverty 

status Vjd national origin. A much stronger rank-order relation is exhibited 

between |K>verty incidence and proportion of "foreign stock. 11 State-widfe 

data, conversely, show the,foreigrf bj^rrT^ population to be in 

the lbwest income position, while first generation natives are of ITigher rank 

82 ^ 

than subsequent generations. . . 

/> « A - . 

1 Reactions tp p^ver^ysxondi t ions may crucial ly' differ among those 
recently immigrating^from Mexico to the Valley as compared to those who have 
resided here over a longer period of time. Though the immigrant may be 
earning exceptionally low wages - wages far below the poverty level, this is 
not to say that he will in fact necessar i ly feel subjectively deprived. 
Perceptions about economic position may largely be conditioned by the socio- 
cultural frame of reference employed for comparison and the conditions to 
which one has become accustomed. Jn many cases, immigrants use the quality 
of life standards prevailing in their Mexican communities of origin rather 



than those held by-other Valley residents. One researcher comparing 'foreign 
born and native born Mexican Americans of low economic status foijnd that the 
former were significantly more positive about current living conditions, more 

optimistic about the future, and less negative toward Anglos than were the v _ 
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latter. Stoddard notes that: n . . .Mexican immi grants who compare their 



1 

lat recent 



American si tuat ion with that recently left in' Mexico felt a positive reaction 

y . . 

to slum tenement life wherein running water, flush toilets, and electricity 

9 . . . 

were available albeit substandard to other U.S . housing. . . , For the initial 

«■ * f * . 

generation of immigrants, America might be viewed as an opportunity to 

. . ■ j. - 

pursue the ''American Drearrf 1 of upward mobility and success. As compared with 
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their immediate past, American poverty becomes relative affluence. 11 This 

is clearly not to say that such perceptions wi U be- adopted by the children 
of immigrants, or will even be retained by such immigrants over time with 
greater exposure *to and understanding of American society. Indeed, exper- 
ience has shown that frustration and alienation constitute 'important collec- 
tive responses to continued poverty status among subsequent generations as 
their evaluative frame of reference becomes adjusted- to definitions of well^ 



being prevailing in U.S. society. 



Valley Out-Migration: A Comment on General Causes 

Out-migVat ion from the region, whether" it be seasonal as in the case of 
most ' agrjcul tural workers or that type resulting in residential relocation 
in places removed from^the Valley, is generally a direct consequence of 

> 1 • . y . ■ - 

employment- related factors. In saying this, we are not dismissing non- 

Economic reasons t (such as the desire for adventure or the desire to escape 
« 

perceived negative social conditions) that 4 may be of relevance in a few 
cases. Ho&everv our basic assumption is that characteristics of the regional 
economy as influenced "by demographic pressures* pi ay the fundamental role in 



stimulating population flows to the north. 

• ..■*■ f * 
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Out-migration must be viewed as a functional response^ to a constellation 
of economic limitations that includes: (a) an insufficient number of jobs in* 
general, (b) a' restricted number of hi gher-stskus jobs that would provide Tut 
economic mobility^fc) the seasonal nature of many jobs in the agricultural 



sector, and (d) an employment structure which reflects comparatively depressed 
wage-scales. These limitations have been described in thte paper, and thus 
will not be discussed in further detail except in terms of thei r relation to 
.out-migration specifics. 

In combination with various generic problems 'such as locat tonal disad- 
vantages ^nd high transportation costs which h istorical ly have hindered Valley 
industrial development and diversification 1 , the structural problems alluded 
to above are exacerbated by a large surplus labor supply. This abundant 
labor reserve emanat^ from two pjien^meria r Mexican labor force participation, 
as discussed, and a high local ferti 1 i ty^jjate. lieu of firmer evidence, 
the assessed impact of Mexican workers in the Valley is largely conjectural' ; 
at this time." "Green-card 11 workers occupy no more than 3,500 jobs ^n the 
region, and it is unknown- to what extent these jobs would go unfilled (or be 
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filled at what wages) jm the absence of such workers. - A similar case might 
be argued in regard^to the labor force participation o(f the unknown numbers 
of illegal aliens. Legally admitted immigrants constitute a .third source 
of pressure^(as|g^n of unmeasured magnitude) on the 1 of a 1 labor market. 

Of clearer impact, however , has been the histor i cal presence of a large 
youth population. This population is a primary consequence of, a high local 
rate of natural increase (in 1970 .the birth rate was over 30 per 1,000, 
roughly 175% of the -rtatiop^Q rate) , and secondari ly a consequence of Mexican' 
family immigration. The perennial impact on the labor market by this , " 



population constantly und^o'fng^replenishment has been /ecentrfy estimated 
through a. demograph ic analysi s of age cohorts. 86 Examining replacement * 
ratios for mal.es of working age,. Bradshaw found that in-1960 there were over 
- .250; young males potential ly attempting to enter Hidalgo and Cameron County 
job markets for every _I00 jobs that were being vacated due to either retire- 
n*.nt or death (see Table 10) . By I97O, the outlook was ev'e'n mo>e .bleak; 
although the rate in Cameron County remained constant, over 280 potential 

\ . t . . 

entrants were available^ Hidalgo County to fill 100 jobs~. The severity of 
this phenomenon is further underlined when we recall that between 1960-197Ch 
there was an actual net " decrease in the number of manufacturing jobs with- 
in the two counties! Thus, replacement. Ratios were in real ity eveir more 
• ^extreme than those noted above. Replacement ratios strikingly differed be- 
tween Mexican Americans and .Anglo Americans, of course reflecting differen- 
tial birth and in-migration rates. For example, in J>970 for every. 100 jobs 
being vacated by Anglos* Anglo males entering the labor market numbered 100 
'and 12V in Cameron and Hidalgo counties. Conversely, about 360 young 
Mexican-American males potential 1 y competed fdr every 100 positions previ- m 
ously held by older Mexican Americans! These statistics ajbne clearly 
suggest that perpetual ou gration is a widespread and important functional* 
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necessity for many Valley residents ih the face of such demographic^re^sures. 

Seasonal Migration From the Valley — 

The fourth major movement consists of 'those who seasqnally migrate \ut 
of the region*to work elsewhere, generally leaving the Vaf ley- during the 
spring to return In the fal 1 . The migrant population const i tutes approxi- 
mately one-fourth of the Valley' tota^ i.e., somewhere between 100,000 to - 
120,000 workers and family members (exact numbers vary according to the- 
definition of "migrant 11 employed and the^ency; performing the ehuo>eration) . 



These figures, account for about one-third of all Texas migrants, and about 
one-- tenth of the U.S. migrant /farm population. ^ '■ r+ 

\ Migrants generally farm a poverty class governed by a crue) dilemma . 
They may be Viewed as a jjroup whi.ph is attempting to readjui compromise be- 

^ tween harsh economic realities and highly meaningful soclOcul tural prefer- 
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ences. J)uring the summer, the local job supply decreases in sizfe; this 

js particularly ^dramatic, in agriculture as few summer crops are labor inten- 

^ .V . 9 . ■ * , •< I 

slve, nor is there much activity in local fruit and vegetable processing 
plants. Fpr many residents there is simply no work avai lable at this'time! A 

• . ; s~ < • J 

In addition, the extent and amount/of available wel fare J>enef i ts in Texas 

/ / . ' \ * . . 

are very restrictive in comparison to national standards? So this v source of 



support Ts not an attractive option. Subsistence thus requires nc^thern 
migration. Furthermore, discussioriy^with migrants indicate ~&hat steady work 

' is frequently not found in the Va I r I ng winter months - therefore fur- 

ther intensifying the need to migrate come spring* On tpe other handycer- 

" tain features of or wi^fi in thci Val ley provide strong /incentives for many . 
mil rtVtin^ against p^^anent out-migration to, areas offering better employr 
ment prospects. A mild Winter climate, a lower cost of living, the lodal 
predominance of the Spanish language, .proxi mi ty tx> M6xico,,and cultural and 

"■ \*r~': ; / , ■ ■ \ '• . : ; - . ... - ; * : 

family affiliations are some of ttie more obvious and important impediments, 

to relocation. Likewise, property ownership also appears to b6 significant 
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as ab^ut three-fourths of all migrants own their homes. • s ^ 

Migrancy is k ^sta£us^ general ly. en demi c to the occupat ion %f -^arm wo^er 

in the region. Recent surveys have found that over 80% of local agricultural 

laborers are also involved ih the mrgr^rit^s-tr&gm (an undetermined number of - 
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migrants In addition do not work in regional agriculture)**. While the well*: 
■known effects of seasonal migration are often deleterious to educat Tonal v 
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achievement, health, and family organization, migrants tend to be economi- 
cally better-off than non-migrating farm workers, Also, migrant household 
heads generally tend to be better educated and much younger than their non- 
migrating counterparts. 

The inducements to migrate are clear. First, migration as noted 
entails a longer work period per year. Farm workers ^jj^general (migrants 
and <non^mI grants) were employed a 1973 median of only 2h weeks. More than 
half of these weeks were worked o(6t of the Valley. Another study found 

, , . • f 

ttyat over 70$ of farm workers 'performed most of their work away from the 
Valley. *v Secondly, migration affords the availability of farm work at a 
higher rat? of pay. Although 1973 average hourly farm wage rates were 
variable for states of High Mfexican-Amer lean migrant participation [e.g. 
Michigan, $1 .30-$3.06; y Cal if^rnia, +$2.0$ Florida (citrus), $3-50], they 
were far superior to the estim^Hed Valley rate of $1.60 per hour. Thus, 

mean earnings were much higher out of the- region; whereas : Val ley farm work 
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averaged $55 a week per household head, non-Valley farm work averaged $8A. 
Finally, as peak migrant harvest requirements occur during the summer, 
months when migrant students are not in school/, migrancy al lows, f ami 1 ies to 



•supplement total household income through tfoe work-force participation of 
the! r# youngsters. As yearly family subsistence often demarrds such economic 
inputs (and as farm workers have not biirt (Covered by Social Secur i ty^pro- 
Visions), this phenomenon • is In the ll. S. on6 rather uncommon example of 
die economic f unctfonal » ty of large families. 

Paradoxical ly,' migrancy - a direct consequence of the absence of 
sufficient work within the region - has apparently rendered the remaining 
Val l$y^ agr i^cul tural work as an increasingly unattractive, subsistence alter- 
native for local farm workfers. Low pay, poor job conditions, and highly- „ 



sporadic ^employment, all historically persistent features of Valley agri- 
culture, seem even more unpalatable jto those who have recently returned 
from- other states wherein farm work tends .toward more enlightened management 
andjprbvides better conditions and pay. As one student of the local situa- 
tion has stated: M As a direct result of many of these personne] policies, 
farmers experience a very low rate of productivity from many of the workers 
in the Valley. The mi grants compare hovt s they are treated out of the Valley 
with Valley practices... Generally, the average worker believes he is being 
exploited by Valley employers due to the low pay and poor working condi- 
tions.' 1 That over bQ% of Hidalgo Coynty farm-worker household heads are 
of Mexican birth would imply somewhat of a generat iorral turnover with off- 
spring moving prut of f^rm Work to other types of employment and/or moving to 
other regions in the U.S., In addition, we suggest that due in part to this 
expanded qual i ty-of- 1 i fe frame o^ Reference afforded by migrancy (in combina- 
tion with the lack of higher paying and less demeaning jobs in the region), 
former migrant agricultural laborers are increas ingly participating in the j 
fifth and final major* staging area movement. 

Out-Migrat\ion and Residential Relocation Out of The Valley - 

j 

The extent of non-seasonal out-migration and its possible impact on the 
local poverty situation are rather difficult to infer by a simple perusal of 
census data alone. Between 1960-1970, there was a si ight decre^s^:(3. 8%) in 
regional pppulatiok, arid- in addition, an exceptionally high net migration 
deficit of roughly 30% the population total. While the Mexican-Amer ican 
population as an aggregate grew by 9.9%, 'the Anglo-American population 
declined by^35%. Such data apparently would designate the Valley as an 

important staging area for oyt-migratlon but one primarily for those of 
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non-poverty status - that is, Anglo Americans. Though showing relative * 
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constancy* for the Mexi can- American population, nonetheless, such figures do 

not reveal composition a J changes within this group^f lecting in-migration 

(international and intranational) and out-migration dynamics. 

Further referring to the work of Bradshaw, however, this problem tends 
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toward empirical clarification. Indeed, among that portion of the Mexican 

American population most vulnerable to labor force entry problems (young 

./adults), actual out-migration has been extreme. Examining specified census 

data on all regional .males who had come of labor force age (20-29^ between 

I960- 1970^ Bradshaw fourth that this group experienced a net out^jnigration 
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rate of approximately 50* in Cameron County and k0% in Hidalgo County; i.e., 

of, all local males who came of labor force age during this decade* about k5% 

were not residing in the two county area by 1970 (see Table 11). Analyzed by 

ethnicity, rates were high for Anglo Africans 'but even higher among Mexican 

. ■ * H ' . 

Americans. This age cohort of Mexican -"American men during' the decade under- 



went an estimated net decline of 11,300 - approximate! y- 52% and hS% fti Cameron 
i and Hidalgo counties, respectively . These datfa take on added significance^ 
relative to the scale of Mexican-Amer ican out-migration when we note that 
they, only represent net migration* In-migration from Mexico and elsewhere 
among this cohort is not currently amenable to analysis, and thus, actual 
out-migration- was undoubtedly of even greater magnitude! 

Other research findings, in addition, suggest several , sal lent trends 
regarding out-migration patterns. Fi rst, despi te, the surprisingYy common 
•myth purporting that Mexican Americans will not settle out of the region, 
, Mexican-American youth are generally cc/gnizant of the dismal' local employ- 
ment situation and view out-migration as a basic requisite for economic 
mobility. A regional survey, for example, found such youth not only positive 
toward out-migration but indeed firtly one-half indicated that within five 
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years they would be living outside of the Valley. Secondly, actual move- 
ment of long distance is pronounced. The spheed of former agricultural 

2 ants over the cities of California and the Midwest is wel 1 -known. A - 
worker survey discovered' that over three^fourt.hs of the respondents 
had either siblings or children who had permanently migrated out of the 
region - with most going out of the state. Al thfcugh other areas in Texas > 
ranked second in^^yiency of destination/at 22%, California (271) was the 
most favored point of relocation - followed by Illinois (12%), Michigan (10%) $ 
and Ohio (8%). Discussions with many local. Mexican Americans also reveal 
numerous close relatives, who although not agricultural mfgrants, had move;d 
to other cities in the state; Houston seems to be a particularly strong /) 
magnet fo.r many previous Valjey residents, ffnally, new destinations nave 

.. ' >.. ? - • . / ' 

emeng^d in recent years*. 'The i ndustr ial izi ng ci t ie$ of the Southeast appear 
to be attracting growing numbers of Mexican Americans. Perhaps the most 
noteworthy trend, however, is the movement generally concentrated toward 
central Florida. In 1969, Mexican Americans composed around 5% of the winter- 
time Florida citrus labor force. Yet by 197**, due to a more rational ized set 
of management procedure^ and to increasing citrus industry wage differen- 
tials, Texas Mexi can Americans (most frfcm the Valley) repdrtedly accounted 
for about one- ha If of that labor force. A 

Implications of Staging Area Dynamics for Regipnal Poverty J 

We maintain that if the question of local poverty and its potential for 
amelioration is to be seriously addressed, the special condi t ions that pre- 
vail in this U.S. -Mexico border region, which in effect define the region as 
a staging area, must be recognized and further analyzed. The outline devel-« 
oped in this section represents an initial attempt to specify some of the 
parameters of locally-relevant mi|ratory flows arid the forces stimulating 
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such movemepts. If the general validity of the staging area function is ' 
, accepted, we must then ask what.^Jrect ramifications this function has on 
the question of objective or real poverty wi thin the region. 4 

/ The first implication is self-evident in light of our synthesis: real 
poverty, according to U.S. standards, will remain as a significant social - 
characteristic of the region into the forseeable future . Val ley poverty is 
to some extent a consequence of conditions in Mexico which have stimulated 

lit ' 

migratory flows to the border region. (Despite the recent discovery. of ^6r- 
mous^ oil reserves in Mexico, it is questionable that possible developmental 
( programs which might accrue from this would have great influence in diminish* 

j 'a 

Ing these population flows.) The permeabi li ty of the border relative to human 

migration defines the special character of the Valley whereby an economic 

system could be constructed that exploits such flows. The persistence of an 

economy wi thin the Val ley structured on^m^himum wage employment*, even at 

^ ful 1-employment, will "in no way provide for aggregates^r»bi 1 1 ty out of Veal 

poverty for the present-day poor. The sheer volume of demographic pressure 

generated through > in-migration and high rates of natural increase, will 

continually reinforce job competition and depress wage rates. Out-migration 

. A . • ' 

will continue to as an adaptive check, keeping the extent of real 

poverty far lower t^an^woul do the fwfse^ the case. 

* Just as real poverty is continual ly being generated in th.e region 

through demographic factors interacting wi th certain characteristics of the^ \* 

local economy, so too may the region be exporting r*ea1 poverty to other areas 

of the U.S. in »rms of out-migration flows. Given the currently poor state 

of regional^ school systems, job training programs,, and level' of edgcatiohai • 

attainment, it is likely that many out-migrants lack the necessary educatiohal 

credentials and job ski 11 s essential for successful economic integration into 

< . ' - GO 
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tft^Lr^new home communities. An economically marginal life-style in Houston' 
Ch icago, or Detroit produced by inadequate formal traiyi ing may in Jact be 
inf in? tely«less tolerable than even a Val ley ^overtyN^istence - one softened 
by close family t 'res and cultural roots. 

On the other hand, mi gration ' theory anil* research relate that those 
moving from one. region to another general IV tent! to occupy intermediate eco- 
nomic and educational s^tus between the general popul at ion left behindhand 
'those already at the new destination. If this holds true for ni^ny of those 
permanently relocating but : of the Valley, aod«we strongly s^jspfect that it 

does, the implication is clear. The region may be undergoing the loss of . 

* ... ■ 

some of its, most potentially capable people . This population (better edu-* 

cated and skilled, and possibly more motivated than the median) would play a 
key role in regional development if only relevant opportun i t ies were, avail- 
able. Not only potential talent is thus drained - so too are the local tax 
dol lars invested in thei r etducat ion and upkeep. 

The staging £rea concept also helps to explain why there has been fela- 
tively 1 i ttle political or social action mobil ization among the poor. The 
local poor form the largest class constituency in almost every city and town 
Vn the region. At a theoretical level at least, thei r interests coul d find a 
degree of articulation, toi th local political structures if coherently orga- 
nized and pressed. In reality, despite numerous organizing attempts in the 
recent past in a variety of areas including farm labor, co Ionia improvements,, 
and health-care services, organizational efforts have been minimally support- 
ed and unmeasurable in terms of impact. Having no on-going linkages with 
local middle and higher ievel interests (with the possible exception qf the 
Catholic Diocese) poor-peoples 1 organizations lack mean ingful coalitions 
necessary for issue success. Although candidates for political office at. 
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every level of government armed wi tlf>romises frequently make forays intp 
the low-income barrios during campaigns, much of the typically lpw turn-out .' " 
vote fit election Itrme is governed through a multilevel patron system based 
on personal ties, oBH^St ions,; and deference rather than collective ideo- 
logies. 

In reaction to the above critical passage, the stagTfng ar'ea cohcept, > 
however, suggests that the poor as a population tend to be compos i tionaKly 

complex. Under the generic label of ''poverty population, 11 we find a nuiriber { 

- ■- ■ . . / ' 

of sub-groupings, each with different and possibly opposing real and per- 

A ' " • fc •* ■ ; ■ 

ceived categorical interests. Substantive concerns (i ssues related to the 

allocation pf public goods and services) tend to be cross-cut by a range of 1 — ^ 

quality of life" perspectives as previously noted. Orientations ^and acti- 



vi ties relative Xb J>ol i tical action and electoral >partici pafion tend to be 

> y /V r ^ 

^conditioned b/l&gfcl status, nationality affiliation, as well as "quality of 
'life 11 perspectives. Intra-group prejudices, animpsi ties, and rivalries 
reflfect differentiated claims oiv> al 1 oca Jed resources (jobs, housing, dating 
and marriage partners, prestige, etc.) being orden^hon legal status, regency 
of immigration, and such other meaningful dimensions. Additionally, issue? 
regarding ethnic distributive justice, which might serve as an organizational 
catalyst in unifying la raza , tend to be deflected by the lack of focused 
jacial oppression represented in authoritative figures; i.e., Mexican Ameri- 
can political officials, police officers, agency bureaucrats, etc. , are 
common throughout the region. Then too, with reference to only migratory , , 
dynamics, the development of cohesive groups and serious cqmmi repents \toward 
social change within the region is minimized by the often , tempor^fy or 
seasonal nature of local residence/ 

Finally, recent experience imp! ies ^tf^at economic, development strategies ; 
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premised on the relocation of light industries may do little to alter the 
general contours of real povertyrwi thin the region. -Although jobs are * 
created, the minimum wage is the normal rate of return. Such wages may 
constitute an improved source of family income. However, if unless at least 
more than on 1 ^ family member is so employed, the minimum wage by itself will 
not bring the fanjily above the poverty threshold^ Newly created job,s on the 
^-American side have probably also reduced the rate of out-mi grat\>n among 
youth and fami lies of real poverty status. Additional ly, as noted, plant 
relocations on the Mexican and American sides may exacerbate the magnitude 

of real poverty by stim&lating economical ly excessive population flows from 

• ' . ' . - ' \ 

the Mexican inter ioivt 




Concl us ions " • 

' ■ , • . ' 1 v y • ' ; 

r^Tn supimary, this analysis of poverty i*n the Lower Rio Grande Jfeplley of " 
Te)tas is developed on the basis of a mul tid imensional approach, including 
assessment of the region and population in dynamic and longitudinal terms 
rather than' as static entities. Poverty in the Valley we find tp be most 
obviously arid definitely a significant real phenomenon. Poverty, In addi- 
tion, is disproportionately concentrated wi thin one of the major reg tonal 
ethnic groups. Historical documentation supports the argument, that the high 
ratio of poverty amon^g . Mexi can Americans tends to be in part a consequence 
of Anglo- American' economic and' pol i tical' domi nation, . Thus we purport that 
local poverty is to an extent a regulated phenomenon. The region is finally 
viewed within the context of a staging area for several major populations. 
In light of the varying patterns of gfeograph*|pal movement, occupational entry 
and economic attainment, and sociocul tural i dent i f i cat ion * we • hyppthes i ze 
that local poverty shpuld al^o be approached as a. phenomenon amended for 
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^so<he by a relative component. Such an assessment <Joes not dismiss the ex- 
treme relevance of economic definitions of poverty but we submit that 
description on the basis of economic criteria alon6 oversimplifies the 
complex forces influencing the experiences of many poor peopled 

Poverty measured in real terms means that, the region ranks at the bottom 
in regard to almost every indicator of socioeconomic wel l-being> Family and 
per capita ^Jn comes ware the lowest In the nation. Furthermore, such incomes 
signify that most residents will have access to few of the resources .esfpential 
to enab*Tfe either themselves or their children to be economical ly competitive. 
Labor fqref figures stress both the high unemployment, rate as well as the 
Substantial ^ubemj^toyment rate. Regional Vabor^ieeds have not kept pace 
with population increases even though .there has been significant industrial 
diversification and growth in recenl^ears. Additionally, levels of educa- 
tional attainment for most appear to be insufficient, particularly j'n our 
credential -conscious economy, to gain entry into jobs providing tenure and 

wages^beyond poverty subsistence. Many of these with higher levels of edu- 

f 

cation and training move from the area, leaving a si/eable minority who are 
often unable to find employment. Housing, particularly^ in col on? as , constir 
tutes a critical regional problem. Health status, which is a solid indi- 
cator of quality of life, remains very poor as seen in the data presented. 
Health services for the majority of poor people tend to be inadequate, and 
private physicians are usually orvly consulted during times of extreme and 
ob^jous crisis. - | 

Historical antecedents of regional ethnTc stratification demonstrate' 
regulated poverty. ^ An agriculturally based economy with a large source of 
surplus labor has jr^vt^ both limited job mobility as well as low wages and 
poor, working conditions. Poor .upon migrating to the U.S. and remaining 
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"relat i vel y n poor fn the Valley, Mexicans and Mexican Americans have served 

* \ ' .' ' . 

as the labor base for developing and working'the land. Historically, few 

> ' . " , * • % ' * ' % ' 

mobi 1 i ty channels have bepn open to Mexican Americans in most Val ley communi- 



ties; outright discrimination has been common in schools, jobs, anci the 
courts. An open-border policy and later^a government administered work- 
force ( braceros) , in addition, have kept wages -low and jobs^tenuous . Although 
a small Mexican-American middle class has emerged since* World^ War II, most 
. Mexican Americans form a poverty-stricken underclass. Thus, a typical > 
three- tiered class structure has failed to material ize within the local 
Mexican-American community. 

If the region is conceptualized as a staging area, Val ley* society m ay 
' „ be envisioned as generating real poverty as .we 1 1 as exporting poverty to . 
other areas of the state and nation. Recent industrial development provides 
an expanding labor force with minimum wage employment below federal* poverty 
guidelines, and a corresponding Mexican* labor force with subsistence level 
incomes. S i mul taneously , tn i s development has resulted in explosive popula-. 
tion growth. An inadequate demand for skilled and professional jpbs has 
o^ventuated^m^a drain of local talent to northern^reas offering such jobs, 
higher wages, and better working condi t ions. . Compos i tional ly complex^ the — .. 
poverty^populat ion has not formed organizations for the purpose of solving ^ 
problems related to real poverty but continues to be manipulated throagffr 



patron structures. Potential poverty leaders have yet to find a formula _ 

wh i ch n m I ght serve to coalesce the di verse interests represented among the ^ 

Poor. • v • v ; 1 

.- In conclusion, .the Lower Rio Grande Valley of South Texas is drstijf? . 

guished from other regions by , its extreme poverty. This paper represents k |frfr * > 

attempt to bridge recent conceptual development with existing literature and ^ 

' tft - % ... • • ..' "f ' 
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data regarding local conditions. The lack of basic descriptive data on the. 

poor as well a? ^ questionable quality and relevance of some existing data 

. . * .. . • ^ .i 

severely ^i rcumscrjbe the numbeY and nature of problem-related general iza- 
tlons. .Future (research on the region should focus, we believe, on a con- 
tinufhg effort to col lect^empi rical data witKtn the conceptual framework 
suggested. A^phenomenolpgical approach to the study of differing perceptions 
of quality of life among low-income Mexican Americans would contribute much 
toan understanding of Valley poverty. The Interd&ppndehtfe of Job mobility, 
social mobility, and patterns of migration in a poverty economy similarly 
requires further research effortsi^ New ameliorative approaches to Valley 
poverty must eventual ly~be formulated which take into account the special 
^characteristics of the region and its people. 



1900 
1910 
1920 



1950 
I960 
1970 
1975 



Table I 

' Regional' and Border City Population 
' ; Ha tamo ro? /. j 



X 



4> 



Reynosa -v 



Cameron, County ■ Brownsvi lie Municipio ■ /City . Hidalgo County ■ HcAllen Municipio " City 



.16,095 
27,15a 
36,662 



1930 i ' '77/5AO 
1940 ' 83,202 ; 



125,170 ' 
151,095 
140,368 
17^7931 



I977(est.) , 



■ 6,305 : 
10,517 
11,791 , 

. 22,021 

1 t 

.22; O83 
36,066 

48,o4o 

52,522 

72,157 
82,000 



2*,955 

128,347 
lW3 



9,773 
15,699 
45,846' 

92,952 
133,318 



r 
6,837 

13,728 

38,110 

77,004^ 

106,059 
160,446 
180,904 

' 1 81 ,535 ' 

■ ••; \ 

227,853 



285,000 265,000 



■* m 

f 

-.5,331 

9,074 
11,87/ 
20,067 
32,728 

/ 

37,636' 

48,563 

52,000 



12,346 
'23,13? 



4,840 

9,412 



69,428 ' 34,087 
^4,869 74,140 
150,786 .1.37,383 



195,000 



, Source*: Relevant U.S. «and Mexican census, volumes. 
, quoted estimates. - • , 



United States $5,660 100.0 $9,590 100-0 



Source: U.S. Census „ 




Texas . $4,880 86.2 $8,**90 * 88.5 



Cameron County $3,216 ' , 56.3 $5,068 52-8 

Hidalgo County . $2,780 **9.1 $*.776 ■ • *»9.8 



p 



v.. 



/ 



1959 - 1 *m ■ ■ • 1976 • 




;. • ' ' ., , Table k ' . 

■ ' * ■ 

Selected Poverty Indicators for Persons an'd Families (14 years and over, 1370) 



Lower Rio Grande 1 Cameron 
Valley - - County 



Income Less Than Poverty Level 



v 



Hidalgo 1 Willacy 
County i. County | 



.Total Persons - * 

\ ■ 


162,812 


.64,009 


891938 


8,865 


Percent of all Persons 


48.6 


46.0 


/■n O 
H9.0 


57.2 


■ (/ 

/ families y 


29,237 


*lf ,686 


15,995 


1,556 


Percent of all Families 


J j 

40.7 


^O r 

38.5 


H2.0 


HD.l 


Families 'With Female Head 




* o Oat 

2,897 


3,250 


282 


Poverty and "Near Poverty" Lever Incomes* 










- Total Persons 


195,150 


' ^ 77,703 • 


107,461 


9,986 


Percent of a 1 1 . Persons 

1 , * 


58.1 


55.7- 


59*4 r i 


) 64.4 


Families 1 . 


36,28A 


1 14,515 


19,921 


1,848 


Percent of ay Families 


" 50.5 


47.9 


52.3 


54.8 


; Families With Female Head 


7,267 


3,2?5 


3,730 


312 



* 32,338 or 16.6% are "near poverty" level (definition: incomes 25% above poverty level). 

Source: Lower Rio Grande Valley Ancillary Manpower Planning Board: Comprehensive Manpower Plan 
(McAllen: Lower Rio Grande Valley Development Council, 1974). 
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:, ■ Table 5 \ 

, . . ^ ■■' 1 ; . • 

^ Ppverty Status of Families by Racial ^and Elfrinic Group (1970) 



Lower Rib Grande Cameron Hrdalgo Willacy 
Valley , . - County . . County County 



Total Families With Poverty bevel ' ' '' : ,v '" ' "■ , ■ *' ' • 

Incomes ' %W] ■ 11,686 * 15,995 , 1,556 



White ' 

Percent of all Poor Families 
Percent of White Families 

Black 

Percent of all Poor Families 
< Percent of Black' Families 

Mexican American ' 

Percent of all Poor Families 
Percent of Mexican-American Families 



\ 



2,807 


1,321,, 


' 1,123 ' 


63 




11.3 


8.9. 


1;0 


liO 


11.5 




. 6.6 


73 


11 


.32 ' 




0.2 

Oh 




. 0.2 


U 0.0 


31.5 


' 31.3 


37J 


0.0 


26,357 


10,321 


11,510 . 


•1,193 


90.1 


-88.3 


90.9, 


. \ *.o 


52.1* 


' 19.7 ■ 


" 52.8 


ttfl 



Source: Lower Rio Grande Valley Ancillary Manpower Planning Board: Comprehensive Manpower Plan 
(McAllen: Lower Rio Grande Valley Development Council, 1971)'. . 



•Table 6 

Poverty Ratios of Mexican Americans and Anglo Americans by County (1960-1970)* . 

Percent of-Families With Incomes Below Poverty j.evel Mexican American/ 

Anglo American 4 

Mexican American Anglo American ! , Poverty Ratio 

I960 . 1970 - I960 1970 I960 1970 



66.7 ' ' 49.7 22.4 14.5 2.-98, / 3.4} 



• 72.0 52.8 ■ ' IkX. 14.3 ' . 2.96 ' ' 3.69 



71.1 64.1 . 24.7 . 6.6 • 2.88 9,41 



A 



111 



* i960 figures and/ethnic poverty ratio measure abstracted from W. Kennedy Upham and David E. Wright, 
Poverty Among Spanish Americans 'rn Texafe (College Station:- Texas Agricultural Experiment 5tatipn, 
Departmental Information Report No. 66-2, 1966). V > . 
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Table 7 , . '/ ' 

Educational Attainment by Ethnicity in Cameron and Hidalgo 
' Counties, 1970 (among those 25 yrs. and older) ' 



No School , 
l*4'Years • / 
5 : 8 Years ' 
Some High School . 
High /School Graduate 

1 

Some College 

College Graduation 
or More 4 

1 

TOTAL ■ . • 



Total ' 

'22,01. 
27,028 
32,6*1 
16,121 
24,306 

"i » 

11,920 



i 

15.3 
18.7 
22.5 



16.8 

M 



10,6*1 7.3 



'1-44,888 ' 99.9 



1 , 



Spanish Surname 
• '■ 21)298 ; . 
25,209 : , 

1 

* 25 ,'645 : 
'8,489 

1 ■ .% t 

10,731 - 
3,895 

3,321 



98,588 



X 

.21.6 
25.6 
26.0 
8,6 

10.9 
4.0 

3.4 

Cm 



Anglo 

(Includes Blacks-) % 

" ■ K 

1,819: 3.9 

6,996 ' 15.1 , 

< 7,632* / %i\ 

13,575 29.3 

8,025'"' 17.3 

7,320 ; 15.8 



"^46,300 



;99.9 
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• Resident Alien Commuters ("Green-Carders") by Occupation Category ' " ; ' 
. ; (November, 1977 • April, 1 978) and by Previous HIS Counts 



■ /. \ '■■ 

Crossing Station 


/ 1 

Total 


\ Type of Work 


Previous INS Counts 


Industry 


Building 


Agriculture 


Sales & 
Service 


Household 


1 At 1 

(Nov.-Dec.) 


1 Aft 

\ 1969 
(August) 


: ; 

i _ ■ 

Brownsville 
,Hidalgo;(HcAllen) 

• 

Progresso 


2,772 
— 




5*2 


0 

0 

•\> 260 

j 

\ 


■ 493. 


♦ 

■ , * 1 


1,917. 


. 2,306 




50/ 


?4 / 

L 

J 


' 136 


158 ' 

1 \ 

O 




v ' 937 


'''1,063 


'55 


16" 


: ' 25 


' 107- 

> 


6 


■ a - 

i 


■50 


. 82 


Total in Valley ; 

- 


3,351 ..■ 




642 ' 


503 ... 


" . 657 V 




2,90V 

* 


<* 

3,451 


Total In U.S. ' 


« 

56,973 




' 5#6 


; 20,487 '■ 


, » 


1,762 ' 


' 40,176' 


^7 ,876 

• 



Source: U.S. j Immigration -and Naturalization Service. 



. . .Table 9 , 7 .. 

} Foreign Born and Foreign Stock (foreign or mixed parentage) Population ' 
of Cameron, and Hidalgo Counties - I960, 1970 ' : ' 



: \ • . ' Total 
.* . " • Total; ••" Foreign 

i Vyyu 1 dl lull OUi II, 

Cameron County •" 125,170' 23,228 

: ■■).:-; ■ > ., • 

Hidalqo : County 160.446 v 37.417 

r J ." '. • ■ ; . \ ' ' ■ " ^ 

. J? .... . . 


■■ I ■■ ^ ■- 

: ,: Total/ Total 
Total foreign Foreign ' 
Topuiauon, oorn olock 

151,098 20,175 40,790 
180 904 29 K6 ?7 412 

', ' , "\ ■ ''V 


- Total - Total 
Total . ... Foreign Foreign 

DaiMiI Saw Dau. A ^._l 

population Born Stock 

V. 

140,368 13,4*10 42,251 


; . ' 285,616 60,645 - 

•' < / ' (21. 1%) 

' * " 1 1 n ^ ,,,,,, . — 


332,002 ^9,291 , 98,202 
. (l4.fl?T\ 


•321,903. 10,751 59,798 



Source 



Census 



1 ' 



3 <y 



1* 



er|c 



t 



n 



SI 



'81 



^ 3 'J 



Table 10 



A, ■} 



9\ 



N ( 



and\ower Rio Grande Valley Counties - 1970 and. I960* 



Replacement Ratioyfof Males of Working Age (20-64)' for fe^^^ 



/ , 



Place 



Total- 



1970 



19$ . 



' Spanish Language 
or Surname - 



Other White 



' * * _ r ^ 

jtetamqros'municipio 


•^337 


.• 301 y 




% " i 


'•••'.'» 
Reynosa,mtjnicipio 


'< 327 ; 




Jbw u ' ' 

f •• *. y . • / , 


\ ' \ 

P 

* • ' -* ! 


Cameron Cdunty 

♦ 


:;:jJHl 

« '* *' " f j 


'. ,25/ ' 


360. ; . 375 < 


" lib • 129 

S • - . 

4 • f ... 
1 » 


Hidalgo ..County . : 

\ 

* i ' 


' 281 


.* 259 ' 

* m v 




1 

1 

- , :L_ 



* "The replacement ratio is the expected number of entrants into, the age group 20-6^ years pe'r 100 
expected departures resulting from death or from reaching retirement age, on Jhe assumption of 

. no- migration 'during 'the decade." ■ Source: Benjamin Sv Bte'dshaw, "Potential .Labor force Supply, ' 
Replacement", and Migration of Mexican-American and 'Other Males in, the Texas-Mexico' Border Region, 
Internat ional MWat ion Review (Spring; 1976) , p.'35. , ' 
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Table 11 




Est TmatVdLaUe,t Migration of Spanish Surhame and Other White Males JS 
Becoming of Labor Force Age (20T29»irr 1970) for 
Cameron and Hidalgo Counties - I960 to 1 970^ . ' 



Net Migration 



County 



Cameron 



HidSlgo 



nish Surname € 



Number 



> - 



5,300 



-6,000' 



Rate 
-52.2 



Other 'White 



-1,8100 
-1 ,A00 



Rate 
-48.1 
-37.3 



Est imated using i960 to 1970, U. S rfat iona 1 forward c'ensus/survj val 



'rates for native males ot Mexican parentage. 



Per 100. expected .males aged 20 to 29. 

'* Data abstracted from" Benjamin S. Bradshaw, "Potentials Labor Force 
• Supply , Replacement , and ttigrat ion of Mexican-American and Other „ 
Males in the Tekas-Mexico Border Region,". International 'Migration 
Review (Spring, 1976) , p. 39. " 



Notes - / 



* 1. Ellwyn^R. Standard, li PaXterfs, of Poverty Along the U.S. -Mexico* 
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